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A review of the yearns events iu the Mission shows 
clearly that the activities of the twelve months under 
consideration exceed those of previous years, both in 
number and extent. It is evident to us who are on the 
field that India is rapidly changing, and that the increase 
of our force and equipment, and the effort to make all our 
means more efficient, are unconsciously registering the 
progress of that change. 

Modernism has discovered that even India, encrusted 
with conservatism, is not impervious to its entrance Or 
in other words, India, exclusive and obdurate, is now in 
the crucible around which are seething the- flames of 
modern life, arid is destined, for ^ better or worse, to be 
fused and cast in the mold of twentietli century action and 
thought, - 

The growing demand ot India for education is reflected 
in the advance in our sfdiools atid college during 1913. 

In the latter, missionary has increased 57 per 
cent oyer that of 1912, apji the institution has risen to the 
rank .pf a first grfide college. In this connection, the 
mi^^ion is pleased to_ record the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. 
Flint,in, July who hr.\ e begun work in the College in the. 
department of Sci. lu j ; also the arrival of liev. and Mrs. 
launders for work in the history department of the College, 
no place of Mr. and Mrs Gruise who were compelled by 
iUi^ess to leave the countrv early this. year. 

The advance in educational matters in our other 
schools is also gratifying. Oapron Hall Girls' Schopk 



shows practically the same enrolment of students as last 
year^ but in other respects, considerable progress is 
evident. The Theological Seminary has more students 
this year than ever before, and is now occupying its 
handsome new building, east of the principal’s residence. 

The Pasumalai High School and Tmining Institution 
from which comes the great bulk of our school teaching 
force, reports a year of successful work The total 
enrolment in all departments shows little increase over that 
of 1912 ; but the school is improving and its standards of 
efficiency are rising. 

Referring to the individual missionaries, we may 
compare the numbers and personnel with those on the field 
at the beginning of the year. In January of 1918, 38 of 
our members were in India. Mrs. Herrick returned from 
home late in 1912 and was present at the January mission 
meeting. 

At the same meeting, Dr, Jones requested leave to 
visit Germany, under physician^s orders, aod take treatment 
to regain his health. Be and Mrs. Jones sailed in March 
and after visiting Germany and England, returned to us in 
September, somewhat benefited by the change and 
treatment obtained there. Early in JniiQ, Air. Vaughan 
and Mr. Hazen returned from furlough and botli were 
appointed to Manamadura, Mr. Vaughan to the work he 
had laid down when he went home, and Mr. Hazen, much 
improved in health, to a field in which belabored many 
years ago. Mrs. Vaughan remains in America for a time 
to assist her parents, now advanced in years, but will 
resume her work in Manamadura as soon as the way opens 
for her return. We are pleased to record the return, in 
July, of Dr. Parker from furlough, and the coming of 
Dr. AlacNaughton, recently appointed to work in the 
Woman^s Hospital. 
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Soon after their arrival, Dr. Scott, who had been in 
charge of the Woman^s Hospital while Dr. Parker was 
absent, left Madura to sail for home. Dr. Scott was at 
work in Madura for a period of more than 18 months 
during which time she displayed great activity and interest 
in the management of the hospital. 

Our recently appointed physician, Dr. MacNaughton 
comes to Madura for a five years’ term of service, and is 
now in Bangalore for six months on leave to study Tamil 
in the newly organized language school in that city In 
July, Donald, the oldest son of Rev. and Mrs. Wallace, 
started for America and is now studying in a private school 
in preparation for college. Of the 38 men and women 
who were in Madura in January, only one, Dr. Scott, has 
withdrawn, and three have returned from fuidough ; a^d 
to this our five new missionaries, and we have a total of 
45 now on the field or a net gain for the year of 
7 missionaries actively engaged in the work. Miss 
Quickeiiden, at present on furlough in England, will soon 
resume her service for the women. So with the possible 
exception of Mrs Vaughan, our whole force will be at 
work here within the first few weeks of 1914 An outline 
of the year’s events would certainly be incomplete if 
mention were not made of the visit of the Commission of 
the .imerican Board consisting of President Capen, with 
his wife and daughter, Dr Strong, Editor of the 
Missionary HeraldRev. G. A. Hall of the Prudential 
Committee, with Mrs. and Miss Hall, and two ladies who 
are specially identified with the Woman’s Board, Miss 
Bridgman and Miss Bodraan. Their week’s visit to our 
mission included one or two brief outstation calls, and a 
softewhat detailed inspection of school and church work 
in Madura town. Dr. Capen delivered an address on 
‘ World Peace to a large and representative gathering 
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of Indians and members of the Mission, following a 
weli-attended reception at which many of the promment 
Indian citizens of the town were guests. His leobnre wa-s 
presented in a manner which “held the attention of the 
audience, and was heard with every mark of keen interest. 
On the next day, the Commission were invited to meet with 
the District Conference, and received an address describing 
the status of the work conducted by that body In 
response to tbis address, Dr. Strong, Mr. Hall/and President 
Capen all spoke, expressing their pleasure at seeing such 
tangible evidence of the progress of the Judiaii r'hurch 
toward complete self-direction^ at the same time reassuring 
the ('onference by stating that it is the purpose of the 
Board to continue its active support of work here, so lont: 
as^#uch help is needed. The (-ominission spent a busy 
Weok in onr Missioji and succeeded *in irnpressi' ^ upon all 
whom they met, the feeling that the Kingdom of Christ is 
surely coming in India, and that American Christians will 
be found faithful in praying and contributing that it.Fi 
coming may be soon. Their visit has shown us the 
view point of the Church at home, and has enabled us to 
see more clearly how matters on the field appear to those 
who are not absorbed in the details of local administration, 

In our opinion^ frequent visits of similarly minded 
officers and committee members of the Board, would 
contribute much to a first-hand understand in of the 
complexity of moral and social affairs in which oriental 
missions conduct their work For the Mission, the effect 
of such visits would be inspiring and helpful if ct)raiiig 
Commissions exhibit a like patience, tact and kindliness. 

In a mission of forty-nine members, no year can pass 
without recording the departure of some who are near and 
dear tc* us. This year, that number includes the name 
Donald Perkins, oldest son of Mr. Perkins, whom many 
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now in the Mission remember as a boy. He was engaged 
in work as a wireless operator on a coastwise steamer on 
the Pacific and was on duty when the ship struck a rock 
and sank. He remained at his post and laid down his life 
while still sending out messages for relief for the stricken 
ship. The deepest sympathy uf the Mission goes out to. 
Hr and Mrs. Perkins in their loss at this time. 

The very latest person to join the Mission in Madura 
is Miss Thelma Mildred Flint whose birth oh New Year's 
Day, 1914, properly deserves to be recorded in next year’s 
report We take pleasure, however, in noting it in this 
number and extend our heartiest congratulations to her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Flint. 

The District Conference 

Many who read this report are now familiar with the 
District Conference. It is organized for the purpose of 
supervising and co-ordinating the work carried on in the 
Circles. Its membership consists of Missionaries and Indian 
Ohriscians elected partly by the Mission and partly by the 
Circle Committees. I'here are five of these Committees, 
each responsible for the elementary schools and the 
churches within its own Circle 

Mr, Banninga, Chairman of the District Conference, 
reports upon the year as follows :— 

‘ The working of the Conference this year has been 
smooth and successful. All are familiar now with the new 
machinery and there seems to be no difficuli/y in carrying 
out the work for which it was intended. In the beginning 
of the year the various circle committees made, a careful 
revision of the estimates that are sent to Boston annually, 
and the result was that the District Conference and the 
Mission both'endorsed and forwarded requests for money 
amounting to more than twice the amount that the Board 
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has been granting. In preparing the estimates, nothing 
but the needs of the work actually in hand was considered^ 
hut these amounted to a .greatly increased sum. 

" When the Board’s Commission were in Madura in 
December, figures and facts were given showing the great 
growth of the work. Indians Christians cannot yet assume 
the burden of the evangelisation of their country and must 
for a time continue to receive even increased grants from 
America. It is hoped that the Board will be able to send 
a deputation to Madura in the near future for a detailed 
study of the situation We believe that the Church at 
home will rise to the occasion if she can be made to feel 
the full significance of the situation, A deputation that 
could study the question thoroughly and then lay the whole 
matter before the Church would accomplish much toward 
this end.” 

A Circle,” as most readers of this report are aware, 
is a geographical division, comprising roughly one fifth of 
the territory included in the Madura Mission. 

The North Circle 

Mr. Perkins, Chairman of the North Circle, reports on 


the year’s record there as follows:— 

STATISTICS 

Europeans ... ... 4 

Indian Pastors ... ... 3 

Catechists ... ... 24 

Evangelists ... ... 1 

Masters ... ... ... 48 

Mistresses ... ... 28 

Bible Women ... ... g 

Boarding Schools ... ... 2 

Day Schools .. 38 
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Christian Community 

3,317 

Communicants 

1,102 

Contributions, including fees, Rs. 

3,600 

In the report of the last year, reference 

was made to 


growth and prospect of the work among the Puliars, 
a hill tribe on the lower Palni Hills. Our expectations 
have been more than realized, in that while we had the 
promise of many additions there, we did not expect to find 
them so well grounded in the principles of their new reli¬ 
gion, nor so enthusiastic in their new life. A brother mis¬ 
sionary and myself commenced the arduous ascent of Tonni- 
mallay Mountain, with the assistance of two ^small horses 
and ten coolies for luggage. It is 5200 feet to the top, 
along a path, which can hardly be called a path, 
being simply an ascent through what seemed to us 
a former water-course. Every now and then we had to 
dismount and climb over the rocks and boulders, as it 
was impossible for our little ponies to get over the rocks 
with riders on their backs. It reminded me of the climb 
to the top of Washington Monument in Washington when 
one must step up, up and up continuously for an exhaust- 
iugly long time, 'i'he distance was six miles and when we 
had traversed five and a half miles, we heard the sound of 
the tom-tom and fife and knew that the villagers had dis¬ 
covered our approach and that we were not far from our 
wearisome journey’s end. Phe new congregation had 
erected a pretty grass and bamboo church for us, with 
three sides closed and the other open and had woven to¬ 
gether leaves for a large mat which covered the floor of the 
'interior. It was really a very picturesque affair and we enter¬ 
ed with delight and threw our wearied frames on the floor and 
tried to sleep. Later came the hour for the meeting and 
the place was quickly filled with the forty old members of the 
oongregation and the forty-three men and women who were 
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to re received into Ohristianity that day. To see such a 
body of people, full of spirit and enthusiasm, and to hear 
their answ. rs to questions on the Bible, the creed and their 
Christian belief was a delight and inspiration to my com- 
panion «nd to myself. It is true that they had been 
under instruction for several months but the writer does 
not hesitate to say, that in all his twenty-eight years of 
aervice on the Mission ^eld, he never saw or heard a new 
congregation that did half as well as these poor Puliars, 
who up to recent years were practically the slaves of the 
rich and powerful, and dared not say that their souls were 
their own. On thfs occasion twenty-eight adults, and 
thirty-two children were baptized. 

‘‘From Ponnimalley we journeyed to another hill vil¬ 
lage, Pundrimalley by name, where we found a band of 
fifty Puliars waiting to receive us, in a hastily erected 
structure of bamboos and leaves. 

‘‘We deeply sympathized with these poor fellows on 
account of the trying predicament in which they were 
placed 'Phe whole Puliar commnnifcy without a simple 
exception,wished to become Christians but knew that they 
would be given no farther work in the coffee estates uf the 
high-caste people, and what was worse, would be driven 
from their houses and homes, by the owners of the land on 
which their houses stood. As the meeting progi'essed, we 
noticed a high-caste man seated on a rook just in front of 
the structure in which the services were being held. After 
all was over and the missionaries had left, this man who 
was the owner of the land on which their huts were built, 
Bi»id to them Very well, so yon want to be Christians, do 
you ? Just join as the Tonnimalley people did and see what 
will become of your houses. Furthermore yon will not be 
allowed to take water from my well and you will get no 
work in our estates.^ 



A PRODUCT OF THE HINDU SYSTEM 

The above is a picture of a religious mendicant, a man 
who, with his family, ranges over a territory 200 miles in 
diameter in South India. He is an illustration of the more 
than 5,000,000 able-bodied beggars in India, who, adopting 
this form of life, receive a free and generous support from 
the rest of the people. This man carries a Kavady,—one 
of the forms commonly seen in South* India. It is his 
badge of office, so to speak, and with it he goes from house 
to house begging gifts, presumably as an offering to an idol, 
but in reality for himself. He never knows want. His 
mind is darkened and he is therefore well satisfied with his 
condition. 
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" I knew while I was preachincr to them that this was 
the situation and also knew that these words would be said 
to them as soon as I left and as I looked at4heir dark, wist* 
ful faces with a great throb of sympathy, I said to myself 
< I wonder would I have confessed Qhrist, had I known 
that I would have lost my house/hgpie of! A 

livelihood V ^ 

'^They did not join us and cannot till we secure land 
for them somewhere to live on, or find ^employment for 
"them whereby they can acquire ground for |i^^mselY^. 

In the station pastorate new work was opened up in 

the village of P. ... because of : the conver^n of 

about twehty-fiye Hm The interesting fact here is, 
that instead of being all of one caste, as is„o^n the case, 
they are From several djflerent castes. The, usual history 
<rf the formation of a Christian Congregation is briefly as 
follows:—fchree or four influential men of some caste are 
led to forsake Rinduisin and accept Ohistianity, Before 
they actually announce themselves as Christians, they em- 
deavor to influence some of their caste people to c<j me with 
them to Ohrisbiamty with the result that fbefore long a band 
of twenty or thirty men, women and children all of the 
flame caste are formally received into Christianity. J’hep 
as a rule, no other caste men in ^hat particular village 
accept Christianity. The growth is conflnedito rhe caste 
of which certain members first became ChH itians. 

We are then particularly pleased when several of dif¬ 
ferent castes accept our Lord and wh f^lt that though the 
work ifi greatly hampered for lack of means ia prosecute it, 
we must place a catechist there to develop! the people, 
which was accordingly done. 'I'he people have given a 
plot of ground on which a thatched church must be built,, 
but it is beyond their power to do anything more than 
erect the walls/’ 
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Mr. Perkins adds this significant statement:— 

The advance work in this pastorate is seriously im¬ 
peded for lack of funds. 

After the most strenuous effort on the part of pastor^ 
catechist^ teacher, missionary and influential laymen of the 
church to increase the contributions of the Indian Christ¬ 
ians, we have reached the limit of our resources, and find 
that the figure indicated by that limit is insufficient to 
keep up the work in hand.” 

The famous Hindu town of Palni lies 36 miles west of 
Dindigul. Prom there Mr. El wood, Vice Chairman of the 
NortlTOircle, writes:— 

" In the Palaiii pastorate the Christian comuiunity is 
too small to have an appreciable influence as only one in 
320 is a Christian, but even so small a number is a promise 
of something more. The methods and agencies on which 
we depend for success are often the means that do not 
bring success ; while something that is overlooked because 
of its apparent feebleness may be the one thing that pro¬ 
duces fruit. We are slow to understand the fact that it is 
not by what we call might and power hut by the Holy 
Spirits use of weak things that the real growth appears. 
Several years ago a boy of ordinary ability studied in our 
Boarding JSohool and finished the course. Later he was 
trained in the Normal School and began teaching as a 
means of livelihood. While cholera was pre vailing in his 
village he was so kind and helpful to the people who were 
stricken, ministering to their needs without thought of 
himself, that, as a result, one family has been brought to 
Christ from Hinduism, and two other families, the children 
of Christians who went back to Hinduism thirty years ago, 
have decided to be Christians henceforth—in all twenty- 
seven souls, making the nucleus of a new congregation. One 
Hindu in speaking of this young teacher said,—He is a 
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good man/’ The people have built him a tile-roofed houee 
and furnish him a place for his school. Where much 
preaching* might hhve been fruitless, kindness and friendly 
ministry with some quiet teaching of the true way have 
been blessed and used of Grod, 4s there are in that village 
200 houses of the class among whom he lives and 1,000 
houses of a similar class adjoining, we hope that many 
more families will become Christians, 

One Sunday we were having prayer at the house of 
one of the new converts. Several of us were seated on the 
narrow little veranda of the man^s house, his wife with her 
child was within, and various others, Hindus, sat around on 
i je walls of the yard or stood outside. An elderly man of 
a genial countenance came in and sat on the veranda. 
While Scripture verses were read, setting forth truths hither¬ 
to unknown to this man, it was interesting to watch the 
changing expression of his face. He evidently felt them 
to be words of grace. Christas words,— Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will give you 
rest, seemed especially to touch him. There is hope of a 
man to whom such words appeal, and as he is a relative of- 
the man at whose house we had the prayer service we hope 
for his conversion. We afterAvards called at his house and 
gave him some tracts.^’ 

Mr. Elwood summarizes the need of the pastorate in 
these words :— 

The great need in i^alani is a much larger and more 
influential Christian community in the villages How shall 
we get it r 

“ ‘ Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved. How then shall they call on him in whom 
they have not believed ? and how shall they believe in him 
whom they have not heard ? and how shall they hear with- 
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out a preacher ? and how shall they preach except they he 
sent!' Palani is in need of agents filled with fervor 
whose sole desire and duty is to preach and do perscjnal 
work. If the pastorate were thas equipped, we might 
reasonably hope for ftmit. 

“ In order to enter into all the open doors and teaeh all 
who nre willing to be taught, both men and women, we 
should need an army of agents. With the Gospel at their 
very doors many never hear it. To the Hindu that faci 
would seem a matter of no oonsequence, but to us it seems 
sad, for blessed are they that hear the word and do it 

Regarding the schools and the work or Bible-women, 
the report concludes: — 

•’ Our school for Hindu boys in Palaui towi] was never 
so prosperous as now, having 150 names on the roll The 
capacity of the building will not allow more, and enlarge- 
jjient is necessary. A written examination on the parts of 
the Bible studied by them was recently required of the 
upper classes ami the results were very creditable. 

“ One of the schools for Hindu girls is also in a very 
prosperous state and ihere is no room to receive all who 
would come. For forty years past our Mission schools for 
girls have provided the only source of e»iucation aiid en¬ 
lightenment for girls in this town. How long we .shall be 
able to hold our position is a question ; for, if larger quar¬ 
ters are not provided soon, it is quite likely that the muni¬ 
cipality will take steps to meet the demand. Fortunate is 
the Hindu girl who spends five years in one of our schools. 
A few days ago, three young women, scholars in the oldest 
school at some time during the last fifteen years, came to 
the bungalow for ^ call. In manners, in intelligence, in 
conversational powers, in self possession, they are very 
different from the ordinary Tamil women. Their schooling 
has done for them what the college does for young women 
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home;: It was really a great pleasure to sit and tal|i: 
with them; 

'^The children learn a good deal of Scripture tfatB in 
the course of abttt- all tdo sbon, most of it is driven 
troni their minds by marriage ceremonies and early house- 
duties ^ But some will never forget all, especially J/hoflej 
who read afterwards with a Bible-womao. 

'‘This year the Bible-women’s work has suffered. One 
woman had to resign her work on account of sickness in 
her family; one has worked only a part of the year on 
account of her husband^s feeble condition; and another 
newly taken on this year had had to be dismissed. 

“ Opportunities for Bible-women's work are unlimited; ' 

“Viewing the twelve months as a whole, we are glad to 
note that, though there has not been advahee in all direc¬ 
tions, there has been growth and we look forward without 
discouragement 

The East Circle 

rhe blast Circle consists of the two sections formerly 
called the Melur and Stations. Mr. Vaughan, 

Chairman of the circle reports 

STATISTICS 


BuropeatiS 4* 

Indian PastDrs 3 

Catechists ... ... 26 

Evangelists ... 1 

Masters .. 30 

Mistresses ... ... 12 

Bible-wonaen ... 16 

Boarding Schools .. ... 1 

Day Schools ... .. 20 

Christian Com m unity ... ... 2,550 
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Oommunicants ••• ... 619 

OontributionSj including* fees Rs. 2,806 

A Few Incidents of the Tear’s Work 

One Fire Kindles Another. The small village of 

O .. is in commotion. Some enemy has sought and 

found revenge and the straw stacks of an important citi. 
zen have gone up in smoke. 'Phe hunt for the criminal 
soon begins and the historical ^ Is it I r Is it 1/ becomes 
for the moment, Not P Not I ^ through hU the village. It 
is heard from the Bi'ahrain^s home, the streets of the other 
hifrh caste people and even from the vile huts of the out- 
caste quarter. The man who has lost the straw expresses 
the belief that someone is lying; and, under the smart of 
the general impeachment, the village people ordain that 
every single inhabitant shall stand in the terrible presence 
of the village idol and take oath that it is not his grudge 
that has been wiped out at the expense of the important 
citizen’s stock of cattle fodder. A.round comes the agree¬ 
ment to undergo this ordeal, duly executed on a properly 
stamped paper. All must sign by hand or by proxy. It 
comes to the village catechist. What is he to do ? To 
refuse to sign is equivalent to confession of guilt in his 
neighbor's eyes; to sign is to give countenance to the 
popular belief in the powers of the idol. After a time for 
deliberation, he does the only possible thing and refuses 
to sign, protesting at the time his vviUingness to give any 
proof of his innocence asked, which is not opposed to his 
reb’gious scruples. ‘Ah yes' say the people, ‘a very 
clever dodgeand forthwith boys are withdrawn from 
school, and the many bonds of friendship which the cate- 
chist has been able to establish, are snapped. Not that 
all, or perhaps any, of the people actually believe him 
guilty of the act of firing the straw; this is not his crime. 
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He has, as a single individual, dared to stand out against 
the decrees of caste, the body politic, civic, social and 
religious* Months pass and a few of the boys are drawn 
back £^nd perhaps a few of the broken ties are bound again, 
but to this day the memory of that bold refusal has not 
been lived down. 

2 . A G^od Confession before many 
Witnesses 

It was a 'low grade’ man, a catechist too poorly 
educated to be a teacher, too low in social status to 
have strong influence to pusfe him forward. In one of 
the villages in which he worked a new roof was needed 
on the church. In a neighboring village lived a Christian 
who had the materials for such a, roof in his grove 
of palm trees In the village itself existed all the skill 


necessary to transform the tree-tops in S. to a ohuroh 

roof in P. All that was needed is expressed in 

that forceful Tamil word " Manam ” mind :—On the part 

of the S.Christian, mind to and oh the part of 

the P.people mind, to do. The catechist proceeded 


to supply this one thing needful. The materials are given 
with but little effort. Plie people promise to do the rest 
and soon begin. But backs will weary and spirits will fag, 
so that, on his next visit, instead of a neat new church, 
the catechist found an amorphous pile of leaves and other 
materials. Off goes his coat—he does not roll up his shirt 
sleeves for he has none on. It needs but the catching 
ap on the flowing ends of his loin cloth to complete the 
transformation. Our low grade catechist has become a 
%h grade coolie, a foreman in fact, a labor-leader who 
carries on an agitation among the laboring class. I'he 
result is that soon leaves begin to fly and all is activity, 
noise and commotion. But gradually the roof is taking 
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shape. In the midst of his toils, our man stoops andoatch*. 
es up a large bundle of leaves, raising it to his head to carry 
it to the thatohers Out of it crawls a very poisonooe 
snake which slipping down across his naked body, strikea 
his foot. Soon tht^ trickling of a few drops of blood down 
the side or his foot, shows thnt the snake did not strike in 
vain. Immediately all is commotion. The Christians 
grieve for their leader. The Hindus who stand «roand 
are equally syinpathetic and recommend the village ^me¬ 
dicine man^ to the striken catechist. Come nt once^, say 
they, ‘we will go with you.' ‘ Wait a moment/ says the 
catechist; ‘ Does this man cure by medicines or by witch¬ 
craft?' He turns out to be just a village magician, and 
the catechist refuses his aid. The people are for over- 
CO mill L’- his scruples by force and propose to carry him 
bodily to the great man jusf to save his life. The cate¬ 
chist resists this imperntive kindness successfully and sits 
down on a near by stone to pra}^ and a.wait results. The 
people, foiled in their attempt and kindness, become indif¬ 
ferent and stand around to see the end Moments pass, 
patience is beginning t*o be strained, but there cannot be 
much longer t(» wait now. A few more minutes «irag past and 
the tension is becoming almost too great to be borne, when 
.saddenl\^ something happens. The catechist gets up and 
resumes work and keeps at it until the church is done 
Like Paul on the island of .Malta, he suffers uarra 
was in good health several days later when h. related the 
incident, modestly and devoutly, to his fellow workers." 

Referring to the Hoarding School, Mr, v^anghan says: 
rhe Hoarding vSehool huy had a year of quiet unintsr- 
rupited prOi?ress, there beii g but two incidents that we 
wi.sh differently. In receiving the children into the school 
in June last, it was with very sad heart that many were 
turned away. They were promising pupils, there was 
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plenty of room for them in the school, they are needed to 
keep the ranks of the Christian workers full ; but there 
was no money to buy food for them at ten doUers per head 
per year. The other incident occurred only a few weeks 
ago. A bright boy who came from the home of a recent 
convert was found to be suffering from leprosy and left the 
school, doomed to a life of pain and loathsomeness. The 
tears which he manfully tried to keep 6aok s^oke of the 
future he saw before him and of the place the school had 
won for itself in his heart. We hope to have him back as 
an inmate of the Leper Asylum which has been opened 
in Manamadura by our lady physician in connection with 
the Mission to Lepers in India and the East.^^ 

In concluding his report, Mr. Vaughan makes the fol¬ 
lowing general remarks about the work in Bast Circle 

'^A double tendency may be noted by a study of the 
events of the year. 

A very decided increase in the self-assertiveness of 
the average non-Christian's patriotism. This reveals 
itself in many ways. The demand that Christians contri¬ 
bute, with others, to all village collections, is more frequent 
and more insistent than formerly. The demand that the 
catechist be included in an agreement to take oath before 
a Hindu god as related above is absolutely new. Another 
new experience is the refusal of the ordinary village wash¬ 
erman to take the clothes of the school children to wash. 
Until in 1912, no difficulty was ever felt over the caste ques¬ 
tion when engaging a washerman for the Boarding School. 
Last year some difficulty was experienced and this year 
for several weeks the children had to do their own work, 
for a Hindu could not be found to take the work, the 
objection always being strictly along caste lines. Condi¬ 
tions are unchanged in the school, hence the change is 
>rith the Hindus. 


2 
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" These and many other things, indicate a very definite 
advance in the amount of love the Hindu feels^ and the 
respect he showsj for things Indian. 

" Along with this movement, another may be detected 
though it is not so prominent. The friendly way in which 
the Hindu receives the truly Indian Christian, the frequent 
assistance which they give to any indigenous expression of 
our faith, leads one to believe that India is ready to wel¬ 
come Christianity that is ' produced in India through 
Indian lives, and, so far as may be, by means of Indian 
methods. This leads us to the conclusion that the day of the 
Indian leader is at hand, that more and more the crust of 
western culture mast fall away, leaving the living subs¬ 
tance—the Water of Life—to flow freely into the homely 
vessels prepared for it here. 

The year on the whole has been one of quiet and 
steady growth in spite of the terrible stress for funds in 
every department of work. The Manamadura Pastorate 
has struggled out of debt and faces the world once more 
on a level financial basis. It went into debt in 1912 be¬ 
cause it had an accession of two villages with two workers! 
Accessions at almost any point means straining the finances 
beyond all limits of elasticity, for it is quite impossible to 
hold anything in reserve against added calls so long as the 
relation is what it is between supply and demand. 

" We thank Grod, however, for the many blessings of 
the past, and look toward the future in hope, remember¬ 
ing that that He is able to supply all our need, according 
to his riches, through Jesus Christ.'^ 

Mr. Holton, Vice-Chairman of the East Circle, residing 
at Melur, makes the following report on work in thafc 
pastorate :— 

" The study of Melur’s statistics causes a mingling of 
emotions; deep regret over the insufficiently explained loss 
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of 84 in adherents, lessened somewhat by the gain of two 
in church membership; something of satisfaction and pride 
in the fact that, in spite of there being not a single family 
of wealth in the pastorate, the contributions fell ofE much 
less than the loss in membership would have led one to 
expect, so that they stand at a little over Rs, 2 per member 
for the whole Christian community, or almost exactly 
Bs. 4 per church member. This is just about double the 
proportion for the Mission as a whole last year. The 
removal of the Boarding School from Melur to Manamadura 
in February affected the pastorate much more seriously 
than the loss in the statistics would show. It was not 
confined to the removal of the teachers and pupils 
enumerated here last year, and the loss in fees collected. 
Melur has always been classed by the Educational 
Department as a backward taluq j and the removal of the 
Boarding School operated to discourage much, the sending 
of pupils 26 miles across country, or 59 miles around by 
cart and by rail, these distances, in most cases, being added 
to the distance from their homes to Melur town. It may 
be quite in accord with the modern principles of concentra¬ 
tion and increased efficiency, but it is decidedly to the 
discouragement of an already over-illiterate community. 

Turning to the village schools; their number has not 
increased,—an inelastic annual budget effectually prevents 
that—one has fallen off markedly in numbers, because of 
the inefficiency of the only man available with the funds at 
our command. Two others have increased so very greatly 
in attendance as to seriously embarrass us to accommodate 
them. A boys^ school, 6 miles from Melur, has nearly 
doubled in size in the past year and has overflowed to near¬ 
by verandahs and to a temporary shelter, thus making a 
new site and building, long desirable, now imperative. 
Most fortunately, a Hindu friend has supplied us with an 
ample site, free of cost, and plans have been drawn for a 
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Hew building to cost about $250, which sum is nearly all in 
sight, after deducting the one third building grant we 
expect to receive from Government. The work of collecting 
materials for the new building has already begun before 
this grant has been asked or sanctioned, the need is so 
great, and delays so disastrous if prolonged into the rainy 
season. Incidentally the building of this school house 
will be instrumental in driving two notoriously bad saloons, 
to hunt for a location elsewhere, and may result in reducing 
their number by one half,—a consummation devoutly to be 
desired. 

“ The case of the day school here in Melur town is far 
different. It is the only first grade elementary school in 
the county. For six or seven years it; has been held in an 
old Government building, rent free. We have recently 
had to vacate that building and return to the one that was 
erected for it by my predecessor 28 years ago. The school 
has increased in strength until there are now 160 pupils on 
the register. The old buiMing can comfortably accommo¬ 
date about half that nnmbeir, and might, [crowded, hold 
100. Being right in the heart of the town and at the 
junction of two converging streets there is no room for any 
overflow save in the long, narrow front-yard. There stone 
posts were setup and a temporary roof of cocoanut leaf 
thatch was put up, and under this flimsy, and highly 
porous, shelter the extra pupils have had to be taught, 
with school dismissed while it was actually raining ! But 
this can be allowed only as a temporary expedient. A 
public-spirited Hindu land-owner has most generously 
donated us a full acre of land, almost across the road from 
the present site,—ample for the buildings, play and dtffl 
ground, a well and a garden. Plani^ and estimates have 
been prepared and submitted to Government for approval 
and sanction of a one third grant. The new building is to 
be two stories high, will accommodate about 200 pupils 
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and will cost about $3,000,—with very little of it, as yet, in 
sight. But it is so absolutely necessary for our work that 
we seem obliged to go ahead and plan for it, even though 
the way ahead looks no more encouraging to us than did 
the Red Sea to the fugitives from Egyptian bondage. 
The Government has recently given us, unasked, nearly 
$100 for the purchase of new books, maps, object lesson 
charts, physical and chemical appai'atus and kindergarten 
tables and supplies. This indicates, we believe, an ap¬ 
preciation of the good work that is being done at this 
school.” 

^^The past year has witnessed a peculiarly trying task 
in the struggle to complete the new church for which we 
have been making great efforts for 20 years. The actual 
work of patting in the foundations, and the laying of the 
corner stone, was done by my predecessor, nearly 10 years 
ago. Just five years ago a substantial, and quite unexpect¬ 
ed, gift encouraged us to make a beginning on the walls. 
Subsequent gifts and encouragements have justified that 
beginning. The close of the year sees the building work 
all done, save the provoking last things ! The last coat of 
the terracing of the • roof; the last course of the parapet 
wall on the tower; the actual laying of the cement floor ; 
the repainting of the steel girders and the hanging of the 
lamps; the last coat of whitewash on the walls and the 
oiling of the woodwork. 

A twenty mile breach in our railway from Madras 
delayed our cement by about a month and effectually 
quenched any hope of a dedication by New Yearns Day. 
But, like Habakkuk, in spite of the leanness of our yearns 
accomplishment, we do rejoice in the Lord for what He 
has done and permitted to be done, and for the sure hope 
that in the near future we shall lift up our voices in praise 
to Him for the safe completion of our task, VVe do rejoice 
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tlia-t thus far not the slightest injury has befallen anyone 
working about the building; and that, while a certain 
amount of scamped work has had to be taken down and 
done over at the contractor’s expense, no material harm 
has been done to the building. Even the fine, colored 
memorial window and the nine stained glass fanlights, 
from America, have all been set in place, and screened 
with woven wire netting without a single mishap. 

incidents, grave and gay, the year has had its 
share. There has been very little of serious illness. 
Cholera has been about us, twice; but only one, a beloved 
mother in Israel, was taken from us, like a ripe shock of 
corn. More of persecution would doubtless have strength¬ 
ened the faith and moral fibre of some of our people, and 
made them more truly anxious for a closer nearness to 
God. A greater numerical success would have greatly 
heartened us; if not actually deepening our faith, as does 
a continued waiting upon God.’’ 

As noted in the introduction to the Report, Mr. Hazen 
is also stationed at Manamadura in the East Circle. The 
following is the report of the work in which he has been 
particularly engaged:— 

My work being evangelistic I will speak of what I 
have seen and observed in the villages. Coming back 
fresh from home I am struck at once with the inadequacy 
of the equipment for the big work on our hands. Our men 
have each an average of four congregations to minister 
unto and some have even eight or nine. I said to one man 
with eight congregations ^ How do you manage ? ’ He 
replied ^ I preach to four on one Sunday and to the other 
four the next Sunday and during the week I go where 
most needed/ The men do not complain. Indeed they 
are remarkably cheerful but they cannot in this way do the 
work as it onght to be done. When one man conducts 
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eight congregations there is no time for the daily prayer 
meeting, nor for the night school, nor for the Sunday 
School and Christian Endeavor Society. There is loss and 
inefficiency all around. The new Christians are not being 
nurtured and trained up in the faith and the older ones 
are growing careless and worldly. Twenty years ago 
I was in charge of Mauamadnra, Tirupuvanam and Melur 
Stations, which is exactly what is now the East Circle* 
Then according to Mr. Vaughan^s figure we had Christians 
in 75 villages, a total of 1,486 Christians besides 95 workers.^ 
Now in^the same territory we have 128 villages, with 2,481< 
Christians and 93 workers. That is nearly a thousand more 
Christians and two less workers. Surely we are not 
waking up to the grand opportunities before us. The* 
Lord IS giving us expansion, but we are not expanding. He 
is opening up many new fields and showing us the ripened 
grain, but where are the reapers and where the means for 
equipping them, if they were on hand 

The Itineracy 

Coming from America in June I have been able to 
attend only two itineracies. But I enjoyed them very 
much. It is a good place to get near to our men and to 
promote brotherly love. We see the best side of our 
workers. When we see how really earnest they are in 
winning men and what joy they manifest over the conversion 
of souls we cannot help loving them. The Bible study with 
them and the prayer meetings are a real pleasure. We try 
to make the itineracy a time of spiritual uplift to ourselves 
besides the regular work of preaching to the Hindus. 

We also on the itineracy see certain traits of character 
that are worth noticing. One is their patience and cheer* 
fulness. Sometimes after a long tramp of eight or ten 
miles they come into camp very tired and find no tent 
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pitched and the food not ready till three or four o’clock ij 
the afternoon. But there is no murmuring. ‘ As good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ’ they cheerfully ‘endure hardness.' 

Our New Scheme of Work 

I am able to realize its excellence as never before, 
After carrying the heavy responsibilities of one, sometimes 
two and once of three stations^ with not a pastor to relieve 
me during thirty years it is a blessed relief to pass those 
responsibilities largely over to the Pastorate Committee 
and devote my time more to evangelistic work, • Making 
repairs^ engaging workers, raising wages, settling quarrels 
—all such is done by committee now and not by the indi¬ 
vidual missionary as formerly. It would not be surprising 
if some mistakes were made in the beginning in this new 
enterprise. I am astonished there are so few. I am 
delighted to find the utmost good feeling between the 
pastor (who is the leading spirit in the Committee) and the 
missionary. All stand ready to do their duty and a most 
delightful spirit of harmony prevails. It is a joy to work 
with them/^ 

Mr. Jeffery, Chairman of the South Circle, writes the 
following sketch of the year’s activities there;— 

STATISTICS 

Europeans ... ... 3 

Indian Pastors... ... 8 

Catechists ... ... 43 

Masters ... ... 28 

Mistresses ... 48 

Bible-W omen ... 17 

Boarding Schools ... 1 with 156 pupils. 

Day Schools ... ... 68 „ 2,718 „ 

Christian Community ... 6,767 

Communicants... ... 1,948 

Contributions including fees. 7,032 Rs. 
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Object of Special Effort 

f*FQr the year 1913 our special effort has been to 
intensify the life of the Christian community and the 
results we seek are already measurable. In-one village, as 
revival meetings progressed, the Christians became stirred, 
and joined in a vigorous appeal to their Hindu relatives, 
many of whom were induced to unite with us. 

In that village we met with a most interesting case. 
The people amongst whom we were working were ^ out- 
castes.^ They customarily enjoy the privilege of feeding 
upon the carcases of the village cattle when they die. 
Our man was so devout and zealous in his peculiar form of 
laith that he had vowed to give up the pleasure of eating 
meat and had become a vegetarian. He was so devout 
that he would not even drink milk, as it was an animal 
product. 

Moreover through some teaching he had heard, he 
was observing Saturday as a holy day, and would do no 
work on Saturday, but would sit and meditate. We 
labored with him for nearly an hour, but he seemed to turn 
a deaf ear to our appeals. But on the following Sunday 
he astonished us by walking into church. He brought his 
offering of money, and pledged himself to the Christian 
way. 

In another village, the revival was most successful. 
The majority of the Christiana there are fresh from 
Hinduism. A year's coarse of instruction, followed by the 
reriew, with special spiritual applications, was very useful. 
Those of us who watched the tender interest in the 
listeners' eyes, knew that the Spirit of God was working in 
their hearts. So it proved. For they went forth from the 
meetings and brought 10 new families into the Christian 
way. 
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have a novel work in progress in a village 
which is the head-quarters of a caste of robbers and house¬ 
breakers. The chief became a Christian and has been 
anxious to have his people reform. Thirteen of jhig 
followers with their families have come to us and have 
given us the following pledge :— 

M, We pledge to abstain from every form of theft 
and to live clean Christian lives. 

2. We will not leave the village except on permission 
from the teacher. 

S. We will bring home all our near relatives who are 
now ‘ out hunting ’ and cause them to live at home. 

4. We will give up drunkenness and will settle our 
disputes through Ohm^ch Committees. 

5. We will cease buying baby girls for wives (at the 
rate of Rs. 45 per wife) and will have our marriages 
solemnized in a Christian way only, and after the bride has 
become of proper age, 

6. We will attend the Church regularly and educate 
our boys and girls.^ 

We hope to stiffen their determination to live right, 
since they are people of property and have no need to 
steal. But they enjoy the excitement of the ^ night hunt’ 
and it will be a great sacrifice for them to give up this 
profitable ^ sport/ It is a satisfaction to see signs of 
improvement among them/' 

Adverting to the so called revival of Hinduism, Mr. 
Jeffery says;— 

Although its appeal is for loyalty to Hinduism, an 
attempt is made to grade Hinduism up to the Christian 
level in order to make it equal to the demands of the new 
and growing spirit of nationalism. The present day 
educated Hindu mind seeks a religion as wise and pure as 
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the Christian reUgion but still wishes to call it Hinduism. 
The masses are ready to build Hindu temples and they 
glory in idolatrous pageants. But one may well question 
the sincerity of their devotion. The general impression 
one gets of Modern Hinduism is that of insincerity on the 
part of its devotees.” 

Mr, Powers, Yice-Ohairman of the South Circle, is 
stationed at Kamuthi, a large mercantile center 20 miles 
from the railway. His report is given as follows :— 

The Elementary Day Schools have continued during 
the year to show signs of vigor and the attendance has 
been somewhat better than common due in part to the 
lateness and partial failure of the rains thus leaving the 
boys free from weeding or watching the fields. Every¬ 
where there is clamor for schools and larger schools, but 
the people have not as yet, seriously faced the financial 
outlay involved. Here too there is a regrettable lack of 
anything like enthusiasm for Bible Study in spite of con¬ 
siderable help and suggestion. One very jgratifying fea¬ 
ture of our outlook here, is that in the face of no increased 
help from home, the Government has decided to enlarge 
its grants for our elementary schools.” 

Evangelism 

Our congregations have been steadily growing and 
the care of them has taken increasingly more time. 

We had voted as a Circle at the beginning of the 
yeaij to do more than we had ever done before to have 
Bible classes in every congregation leading up to conver¬ 
sion and to more consecrated living. All were to work 
for this and Mr. Jeffery was to come to the villages and 
examine the people and see who was fit for church mem- 
bershipj who were ready to call themselves Christians andr 
to receive them. Since he had found it impossible to get 
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all over the Circle and since I had been asked to help i 
whatever other ways I could in addition to the schoo 
supervision, I was glad to go to some of these village 
and help in this tremendous task. It was my first reviva 
work in India and I regretted that I had not had the op 
portunity of having a little experience under the leader 
ship of some experienced man first. But the Pastor and ] 
got ready and started out. I took a servant to cook ant 
make beds, and a boy to direct the processions and carrj 
-stools or mats, decorate churches and streets and to catc] 
me up on all mistakes I made in the use of the Tamil. 

“ The catechists left their schools, for the most part t 
their wives, and gave their energy to the work we hat 
•come to do. Lists were made of those who were likely t( 
be ready for church membership, those who were ready fo] 
baptism, and those who were likely to accept Christianity 
Those who were to unite with the church were gatherec 
into special classes and taught. Public meetings were helc 
in the streets and in the churches, also in rest houses. The 
parade was conducted on the first afternoon, and was used 
chiefly for advertising. The congregations joined with th€ 
children in this function in many places, singing or playing 
native musical instruments. This sort of a parade was a 
novelty in the villages and everywhere met with successi 

“ The street meetings were usually conducted early k 
the evening. Then there was a church meeting and aftei 
that a small meeting for prayer.- Prayer was much empha¬ 
sized and many were individually taught to pray. Thfi 
Christians were urged to make the meeting the occasion oi 
righting all wrongs among themselves and of taking ad¬ 
vanced steps in consecration and service. VV’ith short in¬ 
tervals for rest and replenishing ray commissariat, the work 
was carried on steadily for six or seven weeks, with en¬ 
couraging results. 
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A new sense of obligation for tbe salvation of the rest 
of the village crept over pastor, agents, and people. Mem¬ 
bers of the congregation in some cases, gave splendid 
testimony. Others were ready to do all in their power 
to help the missionary, to call people to him or direct 
liiiii to the homes of those he wished to see. I had asked 
a congregation to go with me to a nearby Hindu village if 
they chose, to help with the singing when, at the close of 
the service one of the women came asking if the women 
niight not come too. And these timid women did come in 
considerable numbers and took the fear away from the 
Hindu women so a number of them ventured out to the 
street meeting and we had a good time. The women of 
that congregation were so fervent in prayer that the men 
got no time to offer prayer at all. 

Everywhere the message of love and a better way, 
were listened to respectfully and many Hindus who did 
not join us were influenced for good. The total number of 
hearers was considerably over 10,000. 

Some 150 became church members, a similar number 
were baptised including many infants, and some 400 
are believed to be sincere in their acceptance of Christi¬ 
anity. Of these only one was severely persecuted to my 
knowledge. He was a Kordangi or one who cares for the 
temple. He had to be sent to another village for protec¬ 
tion and training but hopes to be able to return to his own 
village before long. These people rarely become Chris¬ 
tians as they lose their lands and income, but two are 
counted among the faithful converts of the last few weeks. 

^^The new Christians in three of these villages, parti¬ 
cularly have done much in the way of testimony and song 
to promote the Kingdom in their own and nearby villages.” 

South Circle Boarding School, Mrs. Jeffery writes 
regarding the School;— 
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" The maximum attendance for the year was 142 boarcl 
ers and 14 day scholars. Twelve Hindu boys eager! 
sought admission at the beginning of the school year i] 
June. The school discipline, work of cutting wood am 
dravdng water, hard lessons etc,, proved too much for sevei 
of them, and within a few days they were off. Five re 
mained in the school and now are so completely ind0ntifie( 
in all that pertains to the school life, we no more thiul 
of them as Hindu boys. 

The buildings are over-crowded. The verandahs am 
recitation rooms are used for sleeping accommodations ii 
addition to the regular dormitories. 

The spiritual influence exerted over the lives of the 
children, is the most important element in Boarding Schoo 
life. Here it is they learn what true Christian living means 
A true Christian is true in all his doings and sayings. Go( 
is glorified by the perfectly learned lesson. 

The three Christian Endeavour Societies hold thi 
loyal enthusiasm and interest of their members. 

The Boarding School children were participants ii 
the pastorate Christian Endeavour rally in August lasfcj 
when over 600 children were crowded on the bungalov 
verandah. Forty rupees were raised and given to varions 
causes during the year. Twelve rupees were raised to send 
the headmaster and some of the boys out on a two weeks 
itineracy. Our singing boys have been in requisition foi 
evangelistic meetings in surrounding villages. On our 
recent Qospel Festival day, the boys and girls both assisted 
in the work, vdtnessing for Chnat in song. 

^^The grand finale to our term^s work was Dr. Strong^fl 
visit. It did much to help the children realize more clea^ 
ly the thought expressed in the girls^ song, ^ We are 
children of the American Board and inspired uS ane^ 
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ffith the purpose to press on in this work for the childreUj 
through whom salvation and light are to come to India’s 
great masses in the villages.” 


Hindu Girls* Schools, Aruppukottai 

One most important department of effort for girls ia 
the Hindu Girls’ School- In several of our larger towns 
such schools are coi^ucted by the Mission and are produ¬ 
cing excellent results. 

Mi*s. Jeffery offers this report of her schools in Amp- 
pukottai:— 


IV- Standard 
HL „ 


Infant „ 


18 pupils. 


17 

20 

41 

53 


99 

i9 

99 


“ Such are the statistics for the Aruppukottai Hindu 
Girls’ School. They bring joy and perplexity both, to the 
manager and teachers* 


“ Formerly a half a dozen pupils each in the third and 
fourth standards, a dozen in the second and first standards, 
seemed a goodly number. It is a joy to have such a large 
number coming regularly to the school; it is a perplexity 
because of our cramped quarters. 


The school is doing such excellent work, it certainly 
deserves adequate accommodations. 

We meet former pupils when we visit in the homes in 
the town* Many are stud 3 dng with the Bible-woman; 
several have purchased the hand book used by the Bible- 
woman, and are interested in taking it up as u special 
course of study. 

“Inthe recent Gospel Festival day when a Bible-woman, 
accompanied by some of the young teachers and boarding 
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flohool girlsi was visiting in Hindu homes to witness fop 
Christ) one of the Hindu women, a mother of a girl study, 
ing in one of our schools expressed her deep gratitude for 
the school, gave four annas as a thank ofEering, saying ^ I 
want my girl to be like these young teachers/ 

“ Friends at home are playing no small part in the 
building up of these schools. The annual prize-giving of 
dolls is the event long looked forward to by these little 
girls* When a mother comes to the bungalow asking fop 
a doll for her little girl, I reply, ‘ send your little girl to 
school and she will have one when the others receive 
theirs/ Then they realize that the dolls are for school 
girls only. 

They may start in to’school with the thought of ^BoW 
prominent in their minds but it does not take long for 
them to love the school for what it gives them of joy 
and learning/^ 


Bible-womeu’s Work 


Since Miss Quickenden went on furlough in the fall of 
1912, Mrs, Jeffery has also been engaged in supervising 
the Bible-women throughout the South Circle. Referi’ing 
to this important branch of evangelistic teaching, Mrs. 
Jeffery writes:— 


Pupils studying during the year 
Do. end of year 

Christian women studying 
Bible-women at work during the year 
Do. do. end of year 


647 

500 

145 

17 

15 


One of the 15 Bible-women does evangelistic work 
only. With her bundle of books and tracts she goes from 
village to village preaching. We need two women to teach 
the pnpUs in two vilifies which are new without teachers. 
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The course of study for the helpers on ^ Ohristi^*!! 
Service ’ has been an inspiration and help to our Bible- 
^vomen as well as teachers. Both Tolumes were carefully 
studied, and our weekly prayer meetings on Saturday P M. 
w^ere made the more iaspiring by these helpful studies. ^ 

As one visits and works with the Bible-women one 
appreciates the difficulties they encounter and learns to 
admire their persistent courage, and faithfulness and 
patience. The times of prayer and communion together 
have revealed that they are well aware of their short 
comings, and are bravely striving to overcome in a life of 
real Christian service. 

Work has been started in two new centres in one 
there are a few Christian women ; they can read and are an 
earnest group though few in number. The Bible-woman 
is trying to reach their relatives the Hindu women, who 
in their pride of caste feel no need of Christ. As yet, little 
progress has been made. Iffiis is in marked contrast with 
another village where there is a large congregation of 
Christians, and where for years the influence of Christianity 
has been felt. The women of this village began to realize 
that they needed something they did not have, and a 
request was made for a Bible-woman. One was given them 
last April and where the teacher is eager to teach and the 
women eager to be taught rapid progress may naturally be 
expected. 

One of our Hible-women spent a day there recently 
and returned full of enthusiasm over the wonderful change 
which has taken place among those women, 

'' There are a few Christians in another village where 
Bible-women have been carrying on work for some years. 

"The people of that village have a.very low standard of 
niorality and are hostile to religious work. So, many of 

3 
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the 32 women who are now stadying with the Bible-woman 
must do so secretly. 

She follows many of them out into the fields where 
they are working and there teaches them. The majority 
come to her after their return from work. Going out 
ostensibly to carry water, they slip in and spend some time 
at study. 

I was pleased to find nineteen women reading well^ 
day by day, a little at a time, and now these Hindu women^ 
are reading God^s word with ease. 

The teacher is a splendid example of what consecra¬ 
tion and piety can accomplish through a woman of 
limited education. 

We sometimes wonder how and when the many 
believers in Christ may take a stand openly. We press on 
in this work among India’s women, believing God himself 
will make it possible for them to live before the world as 
His chosen ones.^^ 


The West Circle 


Dr. Tracy, Chairman of the West 

Circle, reports 

follows:— 


STATISTICS 


Europeans ... 

4 

Indian Pastors 

8 

Catechists ... 

17 

Evangelists... 

2 

Masters 

65 

Mistresses ... 

35 

Bible-women 

10 

Boarding Schools 

1 

Day „ 

63 

Christian Community 

... 6,301 

Communicants 

... 2,242 

Contribntioius^ including fees^ Bs. 

... 8,819 
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« The work of the Circle has gone on happily and 
progressively. We have had our encouragements, and 
have had discouraging problems to meet and solve. Under 
the new plan of working the men feel their responsibility, 
as they did not under the earlier method. Working under 
the definitely limited figures of a budget is not as easy as 
looking to the missionary for the supply of every need. 
But there are compensations, too, and the necessity of 
bringing into service every possible source of income, and 
of enlisting each person in the endeavor to do his utmost, 
is making itself felt. It is true that there is always the 
difficulty of having to keep within a budget, when that 
budget is inadequate to the growing needs. It is easy enough 
to prepare, and to follow out, a budget made up on the 
basis of present income and present work in hand, but it 
is not so easy to prepare a budget which with limited in¬ 
come shall be elastic enough to provide for constantly 
enlarging opportunities, and constantly rising cost of liv¬ 
ing. It is always difficult to apportion in any budget the 
appropriation for different forms of work; where all seem 
equally important, and all call for grants sufficient to pro¬ 
vide efficiency and enlargement. The provision of neces¬ 
sary buildings is always a problem. A few families come 
to us in some village where there were no Chifistians before 
and where neither church nor school house have been built, 
and the. first need of those who come is to have some place 
where they can be taught and where they can gather for 
worship, and where their children can be taught. We try 
to rent some shed or thatched hut for a while till we see 
how things are shaping. Petty annoyance or more pro¬ 
nounced persecution is the great thing to be expected, and 
very likely, from the first, no one will rent us a place for 
money, much less for love, and in many a place there is 
absolutely no place available. The people themselves who 
eome are often very poor, living in small single-roomed huts. 
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They cannot provide a place suitable for school or prayep 
house. Having a school under the shade of a tree no 
doubt sounds very enterprising and pleasant but is not sug. 
gestive of efficient educational results even of the most 
elementary grade. The village very likely had no school 
and if one existed it probably was held only for the favor¬ 
ed few whose fees supported the teacher, and the children 
-of these people were not welcome there, nor would they 
be admitted even if able to pay the fees. The desirable 
thiug to do would be to secure a small piece of land in 
some situation where the caste and the outcaste alike had 
communal rights and there put up a small building suitable 
for worship and for holding a school, with a small house 
for the teacher to live in. But prejudicea gainst such alien- 
nation of communal land is strong, and the cost of acquir¬ 
ing it and of putting up even the most inexpensive build¬ 
ings, would be not less than from ^50 to 875. It is quite 
aside from the point to say that the people ought to 
provide buildings where necessary for their own use 
at their o^vn expense. True, they should do so, if they 
were able, and in any case should do all they can. 
It is not one instance of this kind, here and there, whicli 
makes a serious problem, but the fact that such cases are 
turning up constantly. A recent instance may be referred 
io as a concrete example. Several families in a small vil¬ 
lage have become interested in becoming Christians, througli 
the efforts largely of blind man who was the son of a for¬ 
mer Indian pastor of the near-by church. The man used 
to be employed as a teacher, but blindness came upon him 
and he had to give up his work and went to live in this 
village so that his wife could find work as a oooly. He has 
na land, of course, and the subsistence of the family falh 
upon the wife. But he has not been without a cheerful 
spirit, and an earnest desire to do what he could for thfl 
people around him, A few of his neighbors have been 
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■j^pj^essed by his spirit aud by his conversation, and havo 
been led to put themselves under Christian instructionv 
They are all cooly peoploj about as poor as himself. Thoii^ 
children need to be taught: they need some place where 
they gather for instruction in Christian truth, and. 

where tJiey may worship. It is such cases of isolated small) 
bec»*iniiings that are hard to provide for under carefully 
drawn budgets. Where there are established congrega¬ 
tions, with buildings that have been provided little by 
little, as time has gone on, the accession of new families* 
presents no such problem. The new ^people are co^feUy 
received : their children, if they can be spared from adding 
their mite to the family income by herding, or cooly work, 
or from gathering cow-dung for fuel, are received into the 
school, and a place for worship has already been provided, 
but it is the small village and the hamlet of a few houses 
which really need what it is very difficult to give them. 

“ And there are other departments of work in which 
the problem of work under close-trimmed budgets, where 
the conflict betweeu efficiency and actual income, has to 
be faced. The connection which we hold with Government, 
in the matter of grants for schools, makes it desirable and 
necessary that we should as far as possible keep up with the 
increasing requirements of Government in regard to school 
equipment. The inspecting agency recognise efficient, 
work and encourage such work with increased grants. 
The desire for education is growing rapidly in the larger 
centers, and also in many of the larger villages, but the 
willingness to pay fees, and often the inability to do so, 
io not seem to increase with the same rapidicy, and hence 
the income of our schools is still limited.^’ 

From Battalagundu in West Circle, Mr. Mathews 
writes:— 

A narrative of what we have seen' and heard this 
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year, in the West Circle^ that would interest friends at 
home, could hardly be compressed within a brief report 
like this. 

May I simply note an incident here and there 
throughout the year, as examples ? 

Doubtless many persons at home think of the Indb 
ans as a race quite unlike other people. Some of us here 
thought the same, until we became acquainted with them. 
Then we discovered that there are all kinds of people in 
India, as there are in the West; some are reliable, others 
are not; some are weak and timid, others are bold and 
enterprising. Many are spiritually minded, and readily 
grasp the salient facts of the gospel. Such ones, some¬ 
times nominally Hindus, are a source of great encourage¬ 
ment to us, whose business is to help civilize and convert 
the Indians. Yet it is surprising to see what trivial things 
will sometimes prevent the entrance of the gospel into 
minds that are wholly favorable to Christianity. For ex- 
ample, in the little town of K—, there are some 50 fami¬ 
lies of prosperous low caste Hindus, but only two in the 
village who are active Christians. Still, there are many of 
the others who talk as though they would like to unite 
with the church. They seem proud to say that they do 
not go to worship the Hindu gods. They believe the 
Bible and raise no objection to its authority. But when 
we ask why they hesitate to become church members, they 
say that such a step would prevent their making suitable 
matches for their children. To us, it seems a rather weak 
excuse but they consider it a serious matter. An unmar¬ 
ried person, especially an unmarried woman, is an anomaly 
or would be, if one could be found. The people of this 
village think that if they unite with our church, it will be 
impossible to get brides or bridegrooms for their children 
among their Hindu relatives; and they believe there ifl 
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little chance either of finding them within the GhristUm 
^ommuoity. Their difficulty is real to them but would ad¬ 
just itself in a short time if they had the courage to come 
out of Hinduism. We are keeping in touch with them, 
and are sure these obstacles will soon be removed. 

Over against this rather unsatisfactory instance, may 
I mention something encouraging ? In a town near by, 
there is a boy of the ^ Kalla ^ (thief) caste about twelve 
years old, who is determined to be a good Christian. He 
attends a Hindu school in the village but the moment 
school is out at night, he loses no time in getting to the 
home of our mission catechist. Then he asks for the 
Bible and spends the rest of the evening reading and talk¬ 
ing with the catechist. Sometimes he sleeps in the mission 
house and on one of t hese occasions last summer, the cate¬ 
chist overheard him in the night, offering a prayer and 
closing with the full benediction, like an ordained minister. 
He is an intelligent, promising boy and very keen on going^ 
to school and getting a good education. One of his admi¬ 
rable qualities is his helpfulness. His family are very poor 
and the boy receives hardly any money from his father. 
But he is always ready to help the people of the village in 
their work and in this way he earns small amounts of 
money and succeeds in keeping well dressed and very neat 
in appearance. This is greatly to his credit, because neat¬ 
ness is one of the virtues not madly striven after by the 
boys of that town. If funds are available, we shall admit 
him in the Boarding School in June and there is reason to 
believe that he mil become a credit to the school and the 
mission.-^ 

*^The Indian Christians are mo\dng forward toward 
complete self-support, but many churches will need a large 
amount of help for years to come if they are to do their beat 
work. Here is a commendable example of self reliance. In a 
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cei^ain village we have had a few Christians for some time 
but no building for a school or church. The pastorate funds 
would not expand this year to meet the demand for a new 
building there ; still there was no doubt about the necessity 
for erecting it. The school teacher, appropriately called 
^The Servant of Jesus,^ asked permission to raise a fund 
and put up the building without help from the mission or 
the pastorate. Every one of course was glad to see him 
make the effort and subscriptions from Christians and 
Hindus began to come in. We were there in August and 
were invited to take part at the dedication of the new 
building. The house was a model of its class, with mud 
walls 5 feet high, a floor space about 12 by 30 feet and a 
generous opening for ventilation between the top of the 
wall and the roof. Another sanitary feature that appealed 
to me was the absence of the gable end of the building at 
the front. Instead of a gable, the place was left vacant 
and a slanting verandah roof before it shut off the glare 
of the sun at that point. The roof was thatched with clean 
new straw, fastened to the rafters with strips of bark or 
palm leaves. In effect, the room was clean, airy, and light 
but not painfully exposed to the blaze of the sun, A 
building of this kind will accommodate forty or fifty 
school hoys comfortably, or double that number of persons 
closely packed for a Sunday service. The total cost of 
this school and prayer-house was $31 and every cent of 
that amount was raised by the exertion of Indian Christians 
and Hindus in the vicinity. The figures are mot large, yet 
the spirit of enterprise which prompted the effoi’t is the 
same that fires men to do great things. They were very 
proud of their new building and we were proud of them. 

A few days before Christmas, we received a call from 
rather a unique body of Indians. There were six or eight 
^Kaladis/ low caste men; then a village ^mnnsif' or 
justice of the peace, of high family; and his two advisers, 
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of two different high castes, besides a few other friends. 
The Kaladis wanted to be Christians and the Hindu officials 
had come to help them get out of Hinduism into the 
Church. We had a good talk with them and gathered that 
they intended to be firm Christians, not simply nominal 
adherents. We have petitioned the Grovernment to grant 
us a small piece of land in their village for a school house 
and as soon as we can build the house, we expect to open 
a school. There is nothing like a mission school as an 
introduction to the people of a small village, especially if 
the teacher is a man of good sense and piety. In this case, 
we have a man near by who will satisfy these requirements 
We are hopeful that the Kaladis will unite with the 
Christians in good numbers ; if they do, their caste is large 
and influential enough in all our section of the country to 
become a powerful instrument of righteousness.^^ 

Mrs. Tracy writes concerning the work for women in 
the West Circle :— 

During the past year the gospel has been proclaimed 
in many ways by the Christian women. 

Many have seen a glimpse of a land of promise, fine, 
and full, sweet and glorious, beyond anything which has 
come to us in actual life. 

“Their experience keeps the heart warm, the will 
strong and the purpose true. The women have contributed 
liberally to keep the light streaming forth, clear and strong 
for non-Ohristian women. Some of the Hindu women 
gladly contribute for the expansion of work for women who 
are shut up inside their homes, quite illiterate and ignorant, 
who now manifest a great desire to learn, not only Bible 
stories and verses, but also to sing Christian songs, and to 
possess their own Bibles, and hymn books for use as 
opportunity offers at home. 
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The Bible-women have visited—previously not open 
to them—356 houses. 

The whole number of houses visited of all classes is 

2,282. 

The Hindu and Mahomedan women have exhibited 
changing mental conditions which influenced their attitude 
toward all Christian enterprises, and they possess more 
freedom of thought about the great aims of life. 

Belief in idols, and in superstition are disappearing, 
and the women are becoming more liberal, as shown by 
then* gifts, Rs. 5 given by a Rhani is a novel departure, 
as such homes have been closed to Bible-women. Now, 
such women are trying to encourage the work of the 
women which they previously ignored and to give kindly 
assistance to the Bible-women^s efforts to uplift, and redeem 
the Indian women. 

The transformation of their views during the last 
decade would be an interesting subject of study. The 
needs and claims of this class of women are real, insistent, 
and must be deeply appealing to sincere followers of the 
Master.” 

The Central Circle 

Mr. Banninga, residing at Tirumaagalam, reports as 
CShairman of the Central Circle:— 

STAI’ISTICS 


Europeans ••• 4 

Indian Pastors ... ... 5 

Catechists ... 10 

Evangelists ... ... i 

Masters ... ... 54 

Mistresses . . ... 35 

Bible-Women .. ... 6 
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Boarding Schools ... ... 1 

Day Schools ... ... 52 

Christian Community ... 4,849 

Communicants ... ... 2,043 


Contributions, including feeSj R«. 9,448 

At the beginning of the year, Mr. Chandler withdrew 
from official connection with the Circle to work upon the 
revision of the Tamil Dictionary. Though his presence 
has been greatly missed, we appreciate the time he has 
given to preaching on Sundays and his active interest in 
the work in general. 

The pastorate committees have done their work 
regularly and with increasing efficiency. A growing 
consciousness of the responsibility and opportunity involved 
in such committee membership has shown itself, and 
sev eral members are now very zealous and helpful workers 
in the pastorates. The greatest difficulty in all of the 
pastorates is the lack of funds. This has been especially 
true in the South Pastorate in Madura, and in Tiruman- 
galam, where the village work is prospering, bat no funds 
are available to enter open doors.’^ 

Speaking more in detail of his evangelistic and 
educational interests, Mr. Banninga says :— 

“ With two of the catechists 1 drove, early one morn¬ 
ing from Usilampatti to Kongampatti, a village in the heart 
of the Kallar country. The Kallars are robbers by caste. 
Kallar is the Tamil word for robber and they have been 
professional robbers for generations. In more recent days 
the British Government interferes a great deal with their 
carrying on their caste trade of cattle lifting and holding 
up travellers. Yet there are enough of them who still avail 
themselves of favorable opportunities, to make it necessary 
for the police to exercise close supervision over them. 
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As we entered the village we found a group of men 
and children sitting in an open square and we had no 
difficulty in getting into conversation with them. The 
condition of the crops, the high cost of living and similar 
topics were subjects on which they were quite ready to talk. 

Near by was a great granite rock, the out cropping 
ei some prehistoric upheaval. Calling attention to it, I 
asked if any of them remembered how it came to be there,. 
With apparent scorn at my foolish question, the spokesman 
said, ^ Why that rock has been there from the beginning/ 
This" gave us an opportunity to speak of Him wio was 
before the ‘ beginning ’ and who had made the world 
and all that is in it, and who had cared for His people ever 
since. We each spoke in turn trying to tell of God, our 
Father, and of Jesus through whom God had revealed 
His love to men, and of what God wanted us to do. And 
through it all they listened most attentively. 

^^^They certainly were interested for they asked many 
questions, and then one of them, evidently a leader among 
them, said he knew about the Mission and the work it was 
doing, and asked us to establish a school there. At once 
all joined in the demand and said, ' See the boys that 
would study,—forty or fifty of them.^ It was not hard to 
seel where the boys would come from, for enough to fill a 
school to overflowing were crowding around on all sides. 

But we told them we could not start a school unless 
they become Christians, and they answered, ^ Give us a 
teacher and we will become Christians. Let him show us 
what we must do and we will do it J And so it was day 
by day* In every village that we went to, even among 
these backward ICallars, the demand for schools is some¬ 
thing startling. And we had a. great vision of a mission to 
these Kallars, 75,000 of them in the District, a mission that 
would establish the Kingdom of God among this stalwart 
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daring class of men and women. Even this past mouthy 
sixteen of them, in a village near Pasumalai, have 
given their names signifying their desire to become 
Christians and in spite of persecution they, seem to wish to 
come out for Christ. Would that our vision could be 
realized. 

In describint; one of the little village schools Mr. 
Baiininga writes as follows:— 

You wonder how they all can find room in that small 
building, only ten by twenty feet in size, with its thatched 
roof of straw and its walls of mud, the^ whole having cost 
only about 535. Yet from this humble building there are 
streams of influence going out into that and other villages 
that mean much for the coming of the Kingdom. Thirty- 
five dollars to build the building and then five dollars a 
month to run it,—and forty boys are receiving Christian 
instruction day by day and a whole village are seeing a 
Christian family live as God’s children ought to live. 
What a picture, and at what a price. 

‘^Bur, what we want to know is whether any of these 
boys become Christians in later life and whether their 
parents ever come to Christ through the schools. And 
we can answer, ‘ Yes, indeed.’ There are every year at 
least a half dozen boys' in the Boarding School whose 
Hindu parents want them to study here to get a higher 
education though they know well enough that the probable 
result will be that the boys will become Christians, Many 
parents are willinghave their children become Christians 
though they are unable to make the break with caste 
themselves. 

A Ghiircli Dedication 

Tamaraipatti has a new church and its members are 
proud of it. Early one Sunday morning in September 
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several of us drove out from Madura to help dedicate thi* 
new building and to receive some new members into the 
ehurch. Long before we got there the open space in front 
of the church was crowded with the village people. 

The service was indeed an interesting one. After 
all their efforts and self-sacrifice the people had a nice 
church building) of stone and mortar with tiled roof, in 
which they would be able to worship God. It was a great 
improvement upon the old open shed in which they had 
met before. The building cost f400, of which the people 
raised one half and the rest was given by friends in India 
and America. It was a big effort for them, for many of 
them earn no more than twelve cents a day. 

“ During the ceremonies one of the visiting pastors 
baptised two children and two adults, the latter of whom 
were also received into church membership. For the time 
being, the people forgot their troubles and sang and read 
the responsive readings with their whole heart. They 
listened intently to the sermon as the preacher spoke of the 
temple of our hearts in which God wishes to dwell. To 
see them and read their thoughts enabled one to realize 
what a good building means to them in increased dignity 
and stability for Christianity. It will be an anchor holding 
them firm within the harbor of salvation. 

It will cost these people much to remain firm but the 
sight of their church will help them. They will have a 
place to pray and that will help them remember that they 
have a God who hears and answers prayer.^' 

The work of the Bible-women is one whose value can 
hardly be overestimated since it acts upon Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism at their most conservative points. Mrs. 
Bazminga relates an incident of this work in one section of 
the Circle:— 
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‘‘ A short walk brought us to a house where we found 
ft mother surrounded by her children. Her husband was 
hard at work in the fields earning a few cents a day to help 
in the support of the family, and the mother herself had to 
find all the odd jobs she could to supplement his earnings. 
But with the little children and the high price of food, 
they had a difficult time of it. But she wanted to learn a 
little, and so the Bible-wo man went to her as often as 
possible. There was not much studying done, for the 
cattle would come home and need attention, or little 
Ramaswami would crawl away and get into mischief, and 
those Tamil letters did get so woefully mixed up, so that in 
the end, the Bible-woman usually began to tell Bible stories 
and to sing lyrics. Then Ponnammal forgot some of her 
troubles and listened with all her mind so that she might 
remember a little to think of while she worked, and to tell 
her husband when he came home. 

The only place I could find to sit down was on the 
mortar in which they pound their rice to husk it, but I 
enjoyed the time I spent there, for Ponnammal was so 
grateful and seemed to get so much good out of what was 
said. ^ Oh,' she said, ^ How glad I was last month that 
I had heard of Jesus. My little son was sick and the 
neighbors all said that he would die, but I prayed to Jesus 
and he answered my prayer.’ And to show her thank¬ 
fulness, she gave the Bible-woman two annas (four cents) 
which was not much of a gift in some senses but yet stood 
for real self-denial and revealed true faith.” 

Mr. Chandler, Secretary of the Mission, was Chairman 
of the Central Circle in 1912, but resigned that work at the 
beginning of 1913, in order to devote his time to the revision 
of the Tamil Lexicon. He offers the following report of 
work in Madura during the year;— 
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i\ly time has been largely occupied by work on the 
new Tamil lexicon; but regular assistance bas been ren¬ 
dered to the four Indian pastors of the city by taking the 
Sunday morning Tamil service for each one in turn. 

Besides this, I bave been to the villages, especially 
where new congregations have been formed, and Mrs. 
Chandler and 1 both have also done something to help 
the four pastors of the city in their pastoral work, 

Mrs. Chandler's women's meetings in three of the 
churches, her weekly sewing circle, and Sunday School 
class in the West Gate church have kept her in close touch 
with the Christian women. This year, the new history of 
the Mission was available, and it was voted to give a copy 
to each pastor ; also that Jiereafter new pastors should 
receive each a copy on ordination, as long as there should 
be copies in stock. 

The Mission has this year connected itself with vari¬ 
ous inter-mission movements, as it has always been ready 
to do. 

In May, in response to an invitation from an interim 
committee in Madras, Mr. Wallace was elected our repre¬ 
sentative on the Madras Representative Council of Missions. 

Mr. Holton was appointed to represent the Mission 
at the centenary celebrations of the MaharaUi Mission in 
Bombay and Ahmednagar, and Mr. Banninga at the celeb¬ 
rations of the Baptist Mission in Burma. 

We have committed ourselves to favoring the estab¬ 
lishment of a united college for women in Madres, and 
voted to recommend to the Board its participation in the 
scheme when it should be wholly worked out. 

‘^Another inter-mission institution is the United Theo¬ 
logical College in Bangalore, in which the Mission’s repre- 
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tentative is Mr. Herrick. The appeal of the Oollege for 
grants to complete its buildings was cordially seconded by 
the Mission and passed on to the Board. 

The Mission had a share also in the opening of the 
new Language School for Missionaries in Bangalore, not 
only by the contribution of the Board to the funds, but 
also by permitting Dr, MacNaughton to join the opening 
class of the School. 

By invitation of the Mission, the South India United 
Church held its fourth General Assembly in Madura in 
September/' 

With reference to special donations, Mr. Chandler 
says:— 

“ It has been a great pleasure to have entrusted to our 
hands by distant friends funds for special needs that could 
not be covered by. appropriations from the Board. Such a 
gift was that of Mr. Edward Webb, son of the early mis¬ 
sionary of that name, himself born out here. Learning of 
the great need of a house of worship for the North Union 
Church, he has paid to the Board 5,000 dollars for a church, 
to be named after his father, the Edward Webb Memorial 
Church, This churcli will accommodate the 300 and more 
girls of Capixon Hall School; and the gift has already 
stirred the friends of former lady principals of the school 
to provide stained glass windows in memory of them. 
Such a mndow is assured for Mrs. Rendall by the promise 
of 100 dollars from Dr. Rendall of Lincoln University in 
Pennsylvania; and others may be expected from the 
friends of others who in former days helped to build up 
the school to its present commanding position." 

Concluding, Mr. Chandler writes :— 

“ The Lexicon work has been very absorbings and 
progress has been made. After considerable preliminary 

4 
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work, in June three members of the Committee met for 
days and began the actual work of preparing definitions, 

“ Forty-two gentlemen, who were invited to become 
Honorary Literary Associates with us, have cordially accept- 
Bd the invitation. Many of them have rendered assist¬ 
ance by helpful suggestions, and by gifts or loans of valu¬ 
able works. Their aid will be of increasing value to us 
as the work progresses.” 

Institutions and Societies 

The District Conference, established in the year 1910, 
takes charge of evangelistic ond elementary school work 
and is the organization chiefly responsible for the task of 
bringing the gospel to the great masses of the non-Chrig. 
tian community. Concurrently with it are working many 
institutions and societies under the direction of the Mis¬ 
sion. Some of these are entrusted especially with the 
work of education; others are particularly engaged in 
ministering to the physical or spiritual needs of the com¬ 
munity. The parts of the Mission machine are many and 
their interaction seems intricate, at first sight. But if the 
Mission is to respond to the demands made upon it, its 
means and methods will inevitably become more and more 
diversified. For some time past, the tendency has been 
to employ a variety of instruments for doing our work, 
and so long as the problems confronting us are many-sided, 
the processes used in solving them will be various. 

In the succeeding pages, we present reports of the 
yearns activities in these different institations and societies. 

Fasnmalai High School and Training 
Institutions 

Mr, Miller, writing as Principal, summarizes the work 
in this institution:—" The year under review has been one of 
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quiet, steady growth. Government has treated us very 
kindly and has increased our teaching grant for the High 
School by about Rs. 1,000, and has given us nearly Rs. 
8,000 as a special grant for equipment, the largest part 
of this for much needed furniture and apparatus for our 
science work ond our embarrassment now is to know where 
to put it when it comes. The present science room is 
much too small for the new furniture now on its way from 
England. The Inspector of Schools has noted that the 
school urgently needs a new science laboratory. 

The teaching staff remains the same as it was last 
year, 43 teachers, nine of whom are university graduates. 

The Enrollment 



1912 

1913 



In Normal School 

... 84 

96 

gain 

12 

In High School 

... 887 

339 

loss 

48 

In Model School 

... 202 

212 

gain 

10 

Total 

... 673 

647 

loss 26 


The loss in the High School is due to our having to 
send boys away for lack of room. Last year our class 
rooms were overcrowded and it was difficult to do good work, 
so we decided to take in only one division of the entering 

class. 

''The results obtained in Public Examinations con¬ 
tinue to be satisfactory, in most subjects above the Presi¬ 
dency average. Our school was inspected in December 
and the Inspector has expressed himself as being pleased 
with the work done and the results obtained. He notes 
considerable improvement in all departments during the 
.current year. 

'^Even with the Normal School students boarding in 
& separate establishment, our dinmg halls are overcrowd¬ 
ed and a new dining haU that will accommodate 150 boys 
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is urgently needed. Such a building could be erected for 
lj500 dollars. The new hostel for the Normal School is 
expected to be ready for use at the beginning of the school 
year in June 1914. The building is costing us Rs. 16,000 
and the Government has given us a grant of Rs. 8,000. 
A Hindu friend contributed Rs, 3,500 and the remaining 
Rs. 4,500 must be secured by donation. The increased 
cost of living is making the management of these hostels 
increasingly difficult. Practically all that we receive as 
appropriation from the American Board is required to 
meet our deficit in the boarding department, leaving little 
or nothing for the work of the school, and as a majority of 
our students are sons of mission agents, we cannot in¬ 
crease our fees unless we also increase their salaries- 
Moreover these boys are being trained for Christian service 
and every one of them is needed* We cannot begin to 
supply the demand for teachers even though we are gra¬ 
duating more than 50 trained teachers everv year. 

“ The religious life of the school has been cared for 
as usual. Attendance at morning and evening prayers, 
the devotional half hour in the morning, the daily Bible 
lesson, the church services, Sunday School and Y.M.C.A. 
have all had their place in developing the character of our 
boys* As the Pasumalai Church has been without a pas¬ 
tor the greater part of the year, only 12 have united with 
the church. Two of these are from Hinduism. Several 
boys are being prepared for church membership and we 
look for a much better record next year. Our Y.M.C.A. 
made its itineracy during the summer vacation and preach¬ 
ed the gospel in 16 villages to 3,456 people and sold and 
distributed many gospel portions and tracts. A village 
school nearby, supported and managed by the Association, 
continues to do good work. 48 pupils are enrolled ; near¬ 
ly all of these are Hindus and Mohammedans- On Sunday 
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afternoons many of our boys go to the Tillages near 
Pasumalai to carry the gospel message. In the Peter 
Cator Bible Examination, open to all High School students 
in South India, the first prize of Rs. 50 was secui’ed by a 
Pasumalai boy and all the rest of our boys received 
certificate's of merit, 

^^All our wells are nearly empty and should ber 
deepened, but no funds are available for this work. Great 
areas of land remain unplanted as the tanks on which they 
depend for water are empty. This means a scanty harvest 
and in many places no harvest at all, • and an increase ori 
the already high price of foodstuffs. 

conclusion, I might say that among our many 
needs, the most urgent ones are a new Science Laboratory, 
a Dining Hall and four more class rooms for the Model 
School. Again, we must acknowledge with thanks the 
gifts from the many friends in America which have made 
possible the work done and whose generous help has 
enabled many poor boys to fit themselves for the Master^s 
work and above all, we are grateful to God for the privilege 
of another year of service, blessing and guidance/’ 

The Theological Seminary 

Di\ Jones, Principal of this institution, reports as 
follows:— 

The chief event of the year was the completion and 
dedication of the new Theological Hall which has cost 
nearly 25,000 rupees and has been declared, by one of the 
Secretaries of the A.B.C.F.M., to be the finest theological 
hall in all the missions of the American Board. 

With a view to suitably accommodating this beautiful 
and spacious building, the Government added nearly 8 acres 
of land to our Mission compound. This gives a fine location 
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which is both quiet and attractive and thoroughly adequate 
to our purpose. Mrs. J. N. Harris of New London, 
Connecticut, was the principal donor towards the fund of 
this new building, contributing more than one-third of the 
whole cost. I am glad to express here the gratitude which 
we so deeply feel for her generous aid in the matter. The 
front hall of the new building is named ^ E. Y. Swift Hall * 
in memory of Mrs, Harris^ first pastor, I must also mention 
the name of Mr, Edward Whitin of Whitinsville, Mass., 
who not only contributed $1,500 towards this building but 
also, a decade ago, gave fully one half of the montjy 
expended in the erection of the new church at Pasumalai. 
It was he who also gave an endowment fund of $10,000 for 
the Theological Seminary during the last year—by far the 
largest endowment which we have yet received for the 
Seminary. I mention these facts with minted gratitude 
and sorrow; for, soon after the dedication of the Hall, 
Mr. Whitin closed his beautiful earthly life and unselfish 
service. While oYi earth he declined to have his benefac¬ 
tions published abroad. But ‘ his works do follow him,^ 
I am sure that in India many will remember him for what 
he has wrought at Pasumalai both in these buildings and 
in the endowment which will abide as a permanent bless¬ 
ing to our cause. We also regret to state that another 
principal donor to the new building, Mr. Louis Severence 
of New York, (after whom one room has been named 
‘Severence HalP) was suddenly called to his heavenly 
reward only a few months ago. The name Severence ’ 
—not only on his account, but also on account of his 
brothers—is one very preciously esteemed at Pasumalai, 
because of what they have done for the promotion of 
Christas Kingdom in India. 

The dedicatory services of the new building were held 
March 4th, when a large company was present which 
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crowded the new hall. This followed a procession of 
students and graduates which was formed and passed from 
the old Seminary Hall to the new one. The Theological 
Hall is delightfully commodious and suitable to the work 
of preparing preachers and pastors for our work in South 
India. 

During the year we have had the largest attendance 
of students in all the history of our institution—27 men 
and 21 women. I regret, however, that the educational 
grade of the incoming men and women is not, on the whole,, 
as high as that of the preceding years—the special class 
received being larger than the new class of the regular 
course. 1 am glad to add that four of the male students 
and two of the women are from other Missions—from the 
American Methodist, the Danish and the Church of Scotland 
Missions. I feel specially glad of the increase in this 
outside element in our school and shall be happy to see it 
grow more and more. It is our ambition to help other 
Missions which have no institution of this kind to raise or 
develop a worthy agency for their work. 

'^The Commencement of the Seminary was held March 
4th, and a class of eight men graduated at that time of 
whom one has since been ordained in the North Circle of 
our Mission. I regretted, as I always do on these occasions, 
that the class was so small, in view of the great need of 
well-trained men for our field. The harvest is truly great 
but the labourers are few and much prayer is needed for 
many more suitable men who shall come or be sent for 
training for spiritual service. 

“The usual studies were prosecuted during this year in 
which the students acquitted themselves creditably. We 
have also, as an institution, conducted the usual amount of 
evangelistic work. Through this department of activity^ 
which covers nearly one*fourth of the whole year, including- 
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one month of camp work (when all men go together) and 
nearly, two months of separate individual but superintended 
work among the villagesj 26,834 people were reached and 
heard the Gospel. This work requires much faith, since 
its fruit is not so much revealed in open and frequent 
conversions as it is in the spread of Gospel intelligence and 
in the furnishing of Christian saving motives among the 
mass of people. 

"I know of no work which taxes ohe^s faith in the 
power of the Gospel more than this does ; and yet it offers 
opportunity almost beyond any other for efforts which must 
ultimately lead to the furtherance of our cause. The 
students' devotional meetings and private Bible study have 
been conducted as usual, it being our steady ambition to 
develop spiritual life and character, and I am glad to say 
that there are encouraging evidences of deepening interest 
and of spiritual progress among the students. 

h ■ 

The annual competitions, among the male students, in 
gardening, and among the women, in house-keeping, add 
very much to their interest and efficiency on those lines. 
It is indeed a delight to see these well cultivated gardens 
and beautifully kept homes—a contrast to their slovenly 
kept, dirty houses of some years ago. We feel that we 
shall have accomplished not a little if we can send these 
men and women into their work with a sense of the dignity, 
beanty and joy of the home life. 

The students and teachers, upon the itineracies, have 
been happy and zealous in their work and have taken a 
special interest in the sale of the Bible and of Bible 
portions, about 3,441 of which were sold by them during 
this year. We are always confident that the dissemination 
oi God’s Word among the people is a very direct and sure 
inethod of forwarding the Kingdom of Christ ameng them. 

A- new feature of the year was a two days' picnic at 
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the sea-side^ More than one half of the students had 
never before seen the ocean, though they had lived within 
a few miles of it. The visit was epochal in many of their 
lives. They had fine opportunities to visit the far-famed 
temple of Rameswaram which has been a national place of 
pilgrimage for Hindus from time immemorial. They also 
saw the new bridge which is to connect the continent with 
Ceylon, and the coral reefs which abound in' that vicinity 
and which reveal the myriad tiny but mighty forces of 
nature at their wonderful work. On this railway journey, 
more than 500 copies of Gospel portions were sold by the 
students to fellow passengers—a profitable day’s work. 

Taking it all in all, we feel that the year has been 
one of blessing and that the young men who have gone 
forth from the institution and those who have joined us, 
and also the women, their wives, have received a new 
impulse in life and a new blessing for Christian service. 
Our prayer is that the closing year may be the beginning 
of a larger blessing of spiritual life and power for the 
institution and for our Mission in the future.^^ 

The United Theological College 

This institution is one with which the Mission has 
recently entered into close relation. Mr. Herrick, professor 
of philosophy, is our representative on the faculty of the 
Seminary. He makes this statement regarding the work 
in Bangalore during 1913 :— 

The United Theological College has had a year of 
useful work. The first class to complete the College course 
of three years Avas graduated in April, a group of six men, 
who, in various forms of service and widely distant regions, 
are now hard at work endeavouring to put into practice 
the principles learned in their years of study. One was 
ordained as a pastor in November- One as teacher in a 
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Theological College ocoapies a post heretofore held by a 
foreign missionary. Another is in charge of city mission 
work in one of the populous centres of Ceylon. Tlie 
remaining three are engaged as evangelists or assistant 
pastors, and doubtless will soon receive ordination. 

The spirit of active service is fostered as in previous 
years by the weekly opemair preaching, for which the 
students are divided into four bands, each with its student 
leader. These are accompanied generally by members of 
the faculty. The ^ Carey Society' has continued to play 
an important part in the development of intellec tual and 
apiritnal life and interest. It has been aflSliated with the 
Y.M.C.A, as a branch association- Its bi-weekly meetings 
are occasions of interest and profit. 

Fair progress has been made on the new buildings; 
but they have not been completed so soon as desired or 
expected. Owing to the unfurnished state of the main 
college building, the common room and three of the 
smaller rooms of the students^ hostel were used for some 
time as class rooms and library. Even under these condi¬ 
tions it has been a privilege to occupy the new site. The 
students especially have been benefited by the change. 
Each now has a room to himself, and finds better opportu¬ 
nity for quiet study and devotion. A third bungalow is 
well under way. We look forward to the f(»rmal opening 
of the new buildings in February IP 1-1, audio the still 
more favourable conditions which the full occupation of 
them will afford to us/’ 

The American College 

The American College, Madura, needs no introduction 
to those who are interested in our Mission. Mr. Zumbro, 
President. writ.e» prinnerninty thp vpu.r •— 
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STATISTICS. 

I. "Staff .— 


College—Americans 

9 

Indians 

9 

Total 

18 

Secondary Department—Indians 

26 

Total 

•26 

Students ,— 


College 

... 201 

Secondary Department 

... 542 

Total Staff 

44 

Total Students 

... 743 

Total Christian Students—College 

53 

Secondary Department 

87 

Ibtal fees collected 

Rs. 19,912 


" Perhaps the outstanding feature of the year has been 
the realisation of our long deferred hopes for affiliation 
with the Madras University as a first grade college. In 
April of this year the Madras Government passed final 
orders affiliating the College in Group V (History) 
of the B.A. degree course, and the first class in this course 
was admitted to the College in July. In November, similar 
orders were passed affiliating the College in Physical 
Science (Group II A. of the B*A, degree course). 

'^This has necessitated very large additions to our 
library, and about $2,000 worth of books were ordered 
during the year. Something over $2,000 worth of furniture 
and apparatus for the library and for the Science Depart¬ 
ment was ordered during the year, and nearly $1,000 worth 
of apparatus and general equipment for the School 
l^epartment. 
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Before we can begin B.A. work in physios, however, 
we must construct and equip our new Science Hall. This 
will require at least a year and a half so that we do not 
expect to begiu B.A. Avork in physical science before July 
1915. The plans and estimates for this building, with our 
application for grant, are now before the Madras Govern¬ 
ment for sanction. 

Our own college has had a fair share of increase in 
students, the number on the roll during the past year 
being 201 as against 125 the previous year. The entering 
(iVeshman) class numbers 125, of whom about half have 
joined the history section. The remaining half are about 
equally divided between the mathematics—chemistry group 
and the natural science—chemistry group. 

*' The number of Christian students in the College shows 
a large gain over last year, the total number this year being 
about 50, or one-fourth of the total number in the College 
Department. About 30 of these are from the Syrian 
Christian community on the West Coast. 

'Phe larger number of students that have been 
coming to the College for the last three years has made it 
necessary that the hostel accommodation should be increas¬ 
ed. In 1909 the first story of our college hostel was 
completed and this year by reason of a liberal grant from 
Government and donations from Indian friends, we have 
been able to secure in India suflBcient funds for adding the 
second story to the hostel, and making some other improve¬ 
ments at a total cost of about $6,000. 

Funds were received from a friend of the college to 
be used in fencing the grounds and otherwise beautifying 
and improving the premises. 

^^The Y.M.C.A has done good work throughout the 
year. Weekly Association prayer meetings led by students 
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have had an average attendance of about 30. All the 
Christian students were present at a sun-rise prayer meet¬ 
ing on the Day of Prayer for India. There have been 5 
weekly Bible classes led by students, each class having 
6 members. During part of the year, weekly evangelistic 
work was carried on by the students. The Association 
has 50 active members on the roll. 

Students from the College attended during the year 
two student camps held under the auspices of the T.M.C.A., 
one at Serampore and the other at Tranquebar, the landing 
place of the first Protestant missionary to India. The 
fellowship on these occasions, the inspiring talks of the 
leaders of the camp, and the quiet hours of communion 
with God in those breezy places, led many a soul to conse¬ 
crate his life to his Master^s service. 

The idea that the College student is not merely an 
on-looker in the game of life but a participant therein, is 
gaining ground, and this year some of the students led by 
a Mohammedan youth, have carried on during part of the 
year a night study class for some of the poor youth in the 
neighbonrhood who have had no opportunity of attending 
school by day. 

“ The students are also evidently alive to social ques¬ 
tions. During the year, on the initiative of the students, 
an Inter-Caste Marriage Association was formed, each 
member thereof pledging himself when he marries to marry 
outside his own caste relations. Four students joined this 
society as active members and one as associate member. 

The student socials given by the College ladies have 
continued to be a pleasant feature of College life, and 
frequent and hearty expressions of appreciation from the 
students indicate that these social evenings together are 
greatly prized. 
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The College is pleased to record the gift of a sum 
of $1,000 givea by Dr. fiotaer Gr. Newton of Sherburne, 
New fork, as an endowment for a scholarship to be known 
as the ' Amelia Scholarship ^ in memory of his sister 
Mrs. Amelia Newton Little, once a member of the Madura 
Mission. 

“We have again many things for which to be thank¬ 
ful during the year, 'rhe liberal grants from the Govern¬ 
ment, the friendly response made by the Indian public to 
our appeal for funds to help complete the College hostel, 
the continued generosity and support of the American 
Board in sending additional men for the staff and in con- 
tinning their appropriation for the general work, the gift 
of a fund for improving and beautifying the grounds, the 
gift of health and strength for the w >rk, and above all the 
blessings of the Father above, all these good gifts make us 
rejoice and take courage for another year/’ 

Madura Village Bible-Women 

Miss Root, in charge of this department of work, 
reports as follows:— 

STATISTICS 

Bible-women ... ... ... 18 

Pupils ... ... ... 984 

Hearers ... ... ... 26,356 

** Our field of work is in the villages which reach out 
from Madura in every direction. The plan is for each 
Bible-woman to live in a centml village and have under 
her special care this, and the surrounding villages within 
walking distance* Her Work is to teach the women to read 
in their own tongue, to give definite Bible instruction, to 
carry the gospel message to all who will hear, and as a 
friend and neighbour to enter into the joys and sorrows of 
her Hindu sisters. 
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The ways of reaching them are as manifold as reli¬ 
gion and philanthropy can suggest. The Bible-women 
advise and help them to come to the hospital when ill, and 
whenev^er this is impossible through weakness or supersti¬ 
tion, they encourage them to take hospital medicine instead 
of the often dangerous native concoctions. In the time of 
cholera epidemics, they dispense the cholera mixture and 
are often able to save life by its use. 

The people are always attracted by music, and songs 
are taught to the pupils and used freely in the street 
preaching. The printed page is eagerly sought after, and 
Bibles, Scripture portions, tracts and leaflets are both sold 
and given. The attitude of the village people toward the 
Bible woman is on the whole, friendly. She is not always 
welcomed to every home, but she is welcomed to more that 
she can regularly visit. Some of the incidents related by 
the Bible-women show different stages of advancement 
in spiritual knowledge. For example, the mhid may he 
influenced. A worker in metal who makes small idols said 
he made them for income, but did not believe in them and 
tells the people they are not the true God. 

The heart responds and the life is changed. The 
mother of a young convert who came to me about two 
years ago, was cast off by the grandparents, as she was in 
sympathy with her daughter, and has been obliged to earn 
a living for herself and two small children. From the first 
she has shown an independent and good spirit and declared 
she would soon come over to Christianity. She began to 
study with the Bible-woman and this last December she 
confessed Christ and united with the village church. This 
is a great triumph as showing the influence of the daaghter, 
and the courage, which enabled her to remain in her own 
village and live a Christian life. 
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There are others in that same village w^ho wish to 
become Christians but are more hindered by circumstances 
than was this woman, and who also have not shown her 
courage. 

Two new features have developed this year. In 
June an anniversary day was inaugurated* 'rhe Bible- 
women were asked to persuade as many pupils as possible 
to come to the bungalow for some special exercises. 
Although many of the village women and girls have come 
singly and in groups, it was a new thing to invite all to 
come for a special time. Each Bible-woman was expected 
to provide some part of the entertainment, reciting of verses 
and stories, singing or dialogues. It was exciting to see 
the Bible-women arrive in the compound each with their 
little group hurrying to the verandah. Many could not be 
persuaded to come with them, but those who did appear, 
bad an eager expectant look. Some of the Bible-women 
had to go to the different villages after the pupils, so it 
was late in the morning before the exercises began. The 
audience was not a large one, but it certainly was an 
interested one, and we expect more will attend from year 
to year. Bananas and a kind of pulse and parched rice, 
of which they are fond, were given to each one at the 
close. 

“ The other new feature, was the startin^^ u£ an Eng¬ 
lish class for women or girls, especially of the high caste 
women ; and a course of lectures on popular subjects at the 
bungalow. A few of the Hindu ladies know English and 
others would like to study it—but the lectures must be in 
the vernacular for some time yet. More than fifty Hindu 
ladies attended the first lecture in December, the most of 
them being Brahmans belonging to the official class. After 
the lecture, which was delivered in a pleasing manner by 
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one of our Christian teachers, various musical selections on 
the organ, and the Vina or Indian lute, a stringed 
instrument, and a Tamil song were rendered. We hope 
that the other lectures which will follow, will be as well 
attended. These Hindu ladies were very ^?racious and 
agreeable and it was a pleasure to see them. 

“We are in need of an educated Indian woman to help 
to in these new plans. 

The Lucy Perry Noble Bible School 

Miss Swift submits the following report of the Bible 
School for women :— 

“ The Bible School has gone on this year in two 
departments, viz., (1) The Bible School proper, and 
(2) The Industrial Home .niinexed thereto, rhe students 
in the regular classes of the Bible School are preparing for 
immediate service in various parts of the District as Bible- 
women. Those in the Industrial annex are young women 
not yet of an age to become Bible-women, but who need 
more study and training, protection and employment, and 
we are trying to give them the opportunity for these with 
the end in view of conserving them for a more useful life 


as members of the Christian community 
STATISTICS 

Students^ Bible School ... ... 11 

Do. Industrial Home ... ... 16 

Teachers and Matron ... ... 4 

Total ... 31 


Our dormitory room is limited and we thought it 
unwise to receive more students until better provision could 
be made; hence we have adopted the plan of taking the 
<^iie class through its complete course before receiving 



another. This has simplified the vvork of teaching, and 
has enabled us to carry on the Industrial work. 

‘‘ The course of study is as comprehensive as we can 
make it, but the chief study is always the Scriptures 
Our effort has been to fit it first to the needs of the students 
themselves, and, second, to the demands of their work, 
As few had much opportunity to read before coming here, 
we have tried to give them a wide acquaintance with 
Christian literature, and have required an essay upon the 
subject of their reading for the week, making the nse of 
the Tamil library compulsory. We have introduced a 
number of books for reading in class ^nd thus have enabled 
the students to cover considerable ground in the use of 
aids to Bible study. 

We have always found it desirable to give as much 
opportunity as possible for experience in different lines of 
work, and feeling it also desirable that as much supervision 
as possible be given to students when at work, we have 
adopted normal school methods as far as our situation per¬ 
mits. All work has been made the subject of criticism and 
^scussion and this has been taken up by the students with 
considerable intelligence. 

Work done has been as follows :— 

1) Visiting city schools. 

2) Children's work in Christian Endeavor Society 

3) Mothers^ meetings. 

4) Visiting homes of Christians. 

5) Preaching under leadership of the Bible-women. 

6) Inspection of Bible-women’s work, under direc¬ 

tion of the head mistress. 

7) Independent work in gaining pupils and teaching 

them. 

8) 'Pent work or village preaching. 
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The Industrial Home 

Our chief difficulty has been a lack in our commu¬ 
nity of a sufficient number of women with educational 
preparation and moral fitness for service, and thus we have 
not been able to meet the demand for workers, nor have 
we been able to attain to the standard we have in mind as 
to results. We have schools for girls, and these are doing 
excellent work but it is our conviction that the number oi 
girls in school is not enough, nor is the degree of educa¬ 
tion with which a large number leave the schools, suffice 
ent to give us a good proportion of women ready to meet 
the demands for service when called for; or able to profit 
in their mature age after many years of intellectual stag¬ 
nation, by a brief course of study and training These 
young girls, from the primary, and lower s^raramar school 
grades, go back to a village life, which affords them little 
aid to keep themselves to a high level of life, while there 
is every thing in their surrounding to lower the tone. 

"In our opinion, to call them in to pass a brief time 
studying and then to set them adrift again without employ¬ 
ment or meaiivS of livelihood is not to meet their real need. 
To teach them to work, and to organize the work to 
enable them to earn for themselves, while at the same time 
keeping them in touch with the life of the school, afford¬ 
ing them opportunity for .some instruction and certain dis¬ 
cipline, seemed to us the better way. It is upon that idea 
we have proceeded in taking in 16 young women, and 
arranging for them two lessons a day, the remaining time 
to be spent in work. 

" Before beginning this effort we tonk pains to ao> 
quaint ourselves with what is being done elsewhere, and 
we were told that we might hope to earn by our work 
enough for the actual support of the young women, but 
not for our organization. We therefore did not promise 
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ourselves to make it entirely self-supporting, and accord* 
ingly are pleased to find at the end of the year that we 
have sold enough work done by the class to cover our 
expenses, with something over towards the deficit of last 
year, when our existence as an industrial establishment 
was not known to the public. The wort done has been 
plain sewing of all sorts, dress makinir, and embroidery. 

^‘We have felt the need of a provision for another 
class of women whom we have been forced b}^ circum¬ 
stances to aid, yet with no satisfactory means of doing so. 
'Phese are women who have but recently become Christians 
and are in situations of great loneliness, difficulty and even 
danger. We have had three such needy ones in the indus¬ 
trial class this last year, and one of them, we have reason 
to fear, was in serious danger We have been glad to 
have something for these Avomen to do whereby they conld 
earn for themselves and also have it impressed upon them 
that work is both good and necessary. 

We cannot hope to continue this work, however, or 
to enlarge it without more room. 'Phe Women’s Hospital 
will need more ground space in order to make the neces¬ 
sary provision for its work, and it may be necessary for 
them to acquire it by taking the building of the Bible 
School and grounds pertaining to it. In case this becomes 
possible, we propose to rebuild the Bible School on the 
mew site, which has recently been acquired for our work 
at Bachanyapuram. The building block has been fenced 
in, gates erected, and culvert built over the irrigation 
channel at entrance. 

‘‘We do not think that sewing and embroidery will 
afford the students all the industrial occupation they will 
need. We propose to do gardening and other phases of 
farm work. We hope to experiment with poultry, silk¬ 
worm culture and grass-mat work. 
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“ When the Bible School is re-building we must have 
additional dormitories. Oar plans and estimates were laid 
before the Mission in January, approved and sent to the 
Woman’s Board of the Interior. We are asking our 
friends in America to help us erect the necessary buildings^ 
and the estimates call for 17,000. This will provide room 
ior more than 100 women, with some addition to our class¬ 
room. We have the beginning of a fund towards this. 
The way has so wonderfully opened before us step by step 
we cannot but believe that God is leading on, and that 
we shall be enabled to carry out the work. 

We desire to thank all who have contributed to our 
fund, or who have helped us in any way, and to render 
praise to Sim in whose name we have endeavored and for 
whose Kingdom we labor.” 

Bible-women, Madura City 

Regarding the Madura City Bible-women. Miss Swift’s 
assistant writes:— 

Work among the women of Madura is being done 
by 12 Bible-women who have enrolled 888 women of 51 
castes. These students are divided into three classes, mz;., 
Tamil women among whom nine are working; Silk-weaver 
women for whom one worker is set apart exclusively; and 
Mohammadan women who are taught by two Hindustani 
speaking women. Our object in visiting these pupils is 
three fold. First, we examine the pupils; second, we take 
one of the Bible-class students to observe and practise on 
the pupils under our supervision; third, we preach to the 
women in the house and others who assemble. This year 
we have visited 365 women and preached to 430 people 
besides. 

The Tamil women, as a whole, are eager to please 
the visitors and politely listen to what we preach. As a 
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rule, they do not ask any questions but approve of every 
thing we say. Some women are very much impressed 
when they hear about the love of Christ. They acknow¬ 
ledge the excellency of Jesus Christ and Christianity and 
admit that Christianity is the true religion; after we leave 
them, they continue in their own way. There are a few 
women whose hearts are touched by the word of €rod. 
One day one of the pupils was robbed of her Bible. She 
called the teacher and said, ‘ I was reading the Bible every 
day. Now I have lost it and feel very unhappy about it. 
I cannot afford to be without a Bible. Please get a Bible 
for me. I am saving money to pay for it ’ When the 
teacher took a Bible to her, her lost Bible was returned to 
her by her mother. We have sometimes had the privilege 
of praying with sick, sorrowful and troubled women. 

Work among the Silk-weaver women was a little 
different. They were always friendly and came in crowds 
to welcome us. They are very busy and very clever and 
quick at doing the preparatory work in weaving and dye¬ 
ing. They also find time to visit relatives and join them 
in feast and processions, 'Fhough Tamil is not their mother 
tongne, they get on well with their lessons. The Silk-weav¬ 
er women one and all sing very sweetly. In several of 
these houses, the mothers came to us and said, ^ Please 
advise your pupil to return to her mother-in-law’s house 
and obey her husband's people. She refuses to stir from 
our house and that brings on a quarrel between the two 
honses/ The accused ones were girl wives from II to 15 
years of age who hung their heads at this unpleasant in¬ 
troduction to us. We felt it was very cruel of the parents 
to banish these little girls from their homes at so early an 
age and expect them to bake up the responsibility of a 
grown up woman in a big household. But we told our 
girls to follow the example of Jesus and show obedience 
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-to all in authority over them ; at the same time we'told the 
mothers also that they were to be blamed for this trouble. 

(c Yy'e got quite a new experience in visiting the Mo¬ 
hammedan women during the last two months. It came 
like a shock on the first day; when we asked a girl to 
recite the verses, she refused to repeat the verse, ^G^d 
hath given to us eternal life and that life is in His Son/ 
The reason she and many others ascribe is, ' We will not 
accept the divinity of (Christ and we do not hope to get 
^eternal life through Jesus. Our Prophet is Mohammed 
and he is greater than Jesus/ Many of these women, 
•especially those who belong to the priestly caste, got very 
much excited and enraged when we spoke to them about 
salvation through -/esiis Christ. They try to understand 
all the verses and teachings and when they hear a word 
different from their own teaching, they stop us and begin 
to argue and will uot listen to reason or truth. Though 
we know we are trending on dangerous ground when we 
speak about Jesus, we daily set before them the truth. 
Even among this bigoted and prejudiced people, there are 
a few gentle and teachable women who make no objection 
to our teachings about Jesus Christ. 

The Bible class students after practising on these 
pupils were sent to find out pupils for themselves and 
teach them daily. They went to work happily and enthu¬ 
siastically and have enrolled 70 pupils in all. Thus the 
seed is being sown in this benighted and idolatrous city. 
We rest our faith on the promise, ‘ So shall my word be 
'that geeth forth out of my mouth; it shall not return unto 
me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please and 
it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it,' and leave 
^he result to Him that promised/' 
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Capron Hall School 

Miss Noyes, Principal of Capron Hall Girls’ fc5ohool> 
writes:— 

“ There are now under the same management, Capron 
Hall, including the Training and Model Schools, and the 
Secondary or High School, and the four Hindu Girls’ 
Schools in the city. The statistics for the year are as ioV 
lows ;— 


Capron Hall. 

1912 

1913; 

Teachers 

18 

22 

Normal Students 

29 

29 

Pupils in Model School 

129 

171 

,, „ Secondary School 

170 

129- 

Total enrollment ... 

3-2^ 

329 

Hindu Girls’ Schools. 



Teachers 

20 

20 

Pupils 

496 

478 


“The results in the Government examinations for 
teachers' certificate this last year have been very satis¬ 
factory All the sixteen who appeared for the prelimi¬ 
nary examination passed, some receiving distinction in eight 
subjects out of nine. Of these sixteen, five are teaching 
in our own schools, three in out-station schools and eight 
in othei' missions. In the final practical examination^ 
all of our students who appeared passed. The Government 
requirement of a two years ’ course renders at least one 
more teacher necessary, and emphsizes the need of more 
class rooms. I'o open classes only in alternate years would 
increase the difficulty in supplying the demand for teach¬ 
ers. The two years’ course will be of great benefit to the 
students, giving them more time for practical experience 
in teaching under supervision. 

Almost the only change in our statistics for the year 
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is due to the addition of two classes to the model school^ 
Etjaking it a complete elementary school, and the transfer 
from the secondary school to the elementary school of 
pupils who would not continue through the high school. 
For the sake of our constituents at home, it may be well 
to explain that the secondary' school fits pupils to enter 
College or medical school or to be trained as secondary 
teachers, and the instruction must be given entirely in 
English in the upper classes; whereas the instruction in- 
the elementary school is through the medium of the ver-^ 
nacular, and although the course is about equal to that of 
a grammar school, the pupils are not fitted to enter tho 
high school, but to enter the elementary normal classes,. 
Government requires the maintenance of an elementary 
school as a model school in which the normal students 
may observe methods and gain experience. Aside from* 
that, there are many girls who cannot spend the years 
necessary for the mastery of English or for a high school 
course, who can become successful teachers iii’ elementary 
schools or nurses or Bible-wo men or eflhcient workers in 
their own homes. An effort is therefore made to render 
the course more practical, more time being given to domes¬ 
tic economy and hand work, and the course in other su1o- 
jects designed to give general intelligence rather than to 
fit the pupil for further study. Many who were unwilling 
to study ia the elementary school when it was incomplete,, 
are now willing to enter, and we find that a number whO' 
were unable to succeed when Muglish wrs in part or wholly 
the medium of instruction, are making a good record in< 
the vernacular classes. 

‘’The secondary school contains seven classes from^ 
the IV. class to the VI. form, the IV,, V., and VI. forms> 
comprising the high school proper. 

I’he lower classes are usually quite large, but naany 
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drop out before finishing the course. We find, however, 
that those who complete the IV* or V form are as a rule 
much more capable and successful in teaching than those 
who take only an elementary course, their knowledge of 
English being sufficient to give them access to many sour¬ 
ces of information not available to the latter. 

the students who have completed the course 
during the past three years, one has joined the M.B C.M. 
class in the Madras Medical College, one is a B.A. student 
in the Presidency College, and is expected to return to us 
as a teacher, another has just begun the college course, 
three are being trained as secondary teachers, three are 
teaching and one has married a pastor in Ceylon. 

There are two literary societies in the school, the 
Capron Hall Literary Club, for pupils who have passed 
the Ill form, and the Mutual Improvement Society. 
Both of these have proved of great benefit to the girls 
Exciting debates have been held on various subjects and 
the items in the fortnightly newspapers are usually enter¬ 
taining. The exercise ol the Capron Hall Club are held 
entirely in English. The girls themselves preside at their 
meetings, and a critic from their own number is appointed 
for each meeting. This year, an especial effort is being 
made to eucourage original work. Original stories have 
been written and read and each class is writing in 
dramatic form and presenting some classical story, the 
best dramatization to be given at their annual meeting. 

“ The Christian Endeavor Society with its three divi¬ 
sions, Senior, Vliddle and Junior, is a spiritual force in the 
school. Its meetings are conducted by the girls them¬ 
selves with help from the mistresses. Its contributions 
•continue to support a Bible-woman in an adjoining village. 
In February a number of students went out for two days 
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to visit with her at the homes and help by singing and 
short talks. 'I’he older girls have formed a Helping Band 
who sew and make money for the work in Konganadu, 
the home mission field. The Sunday school also contri¬ 
butes to the support of a girl in Konganadu, as well as 
paying for its own literature. This year the normal students 
have been asked to observe methods of teaching in Sunday 
school and to occasionally teach a class. A special song 
is prepared each Sunday by some one of the classes. 

^^One of our teachers has been appointed by the 
church as a deaconess, and with the help of the pastor 
liolds meetings for those who desire to unite Avith the 
church. This year 34 have been admitted to church 
membership. 

Ten or twelve years ago, two high caste girls were 
studying in the school, 'rhey have never openly come out 
as Christians, but although married to Hindus, have kept 
in touch with us and other Christian friends. Early in 
the year, one came with her father and other relatives and 
presented us with fifteen rupees for a feast for the school 
girls. 'Phe sons of these two girls are in Christian schools 
and the grandfather says that though he himself has not 
the courage to become a Christian, no obstacle will be 
placed ill the way of the boys doine so 

Alluding to the expenses and needs of the institution. 
Miss Noyes adds :— 

^^The total expenditure for the year has been about 
$7,400, a much larger amount than ever before. While 
this is partly due to special expenses for furniture, Avator- 
pipes etc., the regular running expenses for staff, board¬ 
ing, etc., have largely increased. Thf-? rate of fees charged 
was raised in June and we received for the half year about 
$100 more than before, the total being about $1,600. 
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Our class rooms and dormitories are already over¬ 
crowded and we cannot admit a larf^er number until our 
buildings are enlarj/ed- The Government inspectress is. 
urging a separate recitation hall for the secondary classes, 
and we are feeling more and more the need of a separate 
hostel for the older girls and women teachers, where small 
rooms can be provided for two or three. The present 
dormitories provide only 10 sq. ft. per pupil, only one-third 
of what is required by Government,. We are very anxi- 
ous to enlarge the kitchen also^ as it is quite inadequate 
for so many boarders. We are most grateful to the Wo¬ 
man's Board for a grant for two additional l ooms. Owing 
to delay in securing a grant from Government, the work 
has not yet been begun. We are glad to report that 
the city water has been brought into the compound and 
two hydrants set up. Generous grants have been received 
from Oovernmenc for modern desks, sewing machines, baby 
organs and other apparatus for the High School, so that 
its equipment is quite up to date. The teaching grants 
have also been largely increased and have enabled us to 
meet ihe increased cost of the stad/^ 

Hadura City Hindu G-irls’ Schools 

Miss Chandler of Capron Hall, reporting for the 
Hindu Girls^ Schools of Madura, sketches the year's pro¬ 
gress in these words:— 

'^'rhe Sub-Inspectress visited the schools in the latter 
part of August and examined all lines of work very 
thoroughly. Her chief criticism was in regard to the 
infant classes where, it is quite true, that tliere are often 
60, 70 or 80 children massed together in a space that 
would be considered small for 30 children in an American 
school, and placed in charge of one teacher It is no won¬ 
der that she soon loses sight of all her ideals formed in 
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the Training class, when she comes in contact with this 
restless^ wriggling mass of little ones all clamoring for 
something. The problem of how to keep them all bui^ 
all the time would be difficult for a well trained American 
teacher and yet we expect young, inexperienced Indi- 
s,ri teachers with ver}^ little material at their disposal to 
show good kindergarten methods in these classes. Realiz¬ 
ing that good results cannot be secured under these con¬ 
ditions, an effort has been made to find more teachers but 
even untrained girls do not seem to be available. Some 
children have already been turned away from the Central 
school for this reason. 

new feature of this year’s work has been the 
weekly visit of the baby organ to assist in drills, kinder¬ 
garten games, etc. It has added much to the children's 
interest and enthusiasm. A half grant for new materials, 
pictures, maps, etc,, has been secured from the Educational 
Department and what has already been bought has aided 
the teachers in making their every day lessons more attrac¬ 
tive and practical for the pupils. .Mrs. v.'apron’s gift of 
^250 helped as usual in the granting of prizes to those 
who have stood highest in general Avork, bible, sewing 
and drawing. The prize givings were held just before 
the Christmas vacation this year and it was a great plea¬ 
sure to have with us at ttvo of the schools the members of 
the Commission from America. 

The Sunday Schools have been conducted regularly 
from week to week and an effort has been made to show 
the teachers how to use the same methods here that they 
would in daily lessons. T.P.S.C.B. meetings are also held 
as usual and the contributions have gone in various direc¬ 
tions. Five rupees were given by these Hindu girls at two 
of the harvest festivals held April, The Central school 
gave twenty rupees to the Bast Gate Church; and Konga- 
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uadu, the home mission conducted entirely by Indians, is 
never forgotten. 

H.B. Lord Hardinge^s birthday was celebrated in all 
the schools bat the trirls of the Central school were invited 
to take part in an evening procession which meant fire- 
works, elephants and a feast. The four wealthy merchants 
who provided all this entertainment insisted on having 
photographs taken and presented the school with two copies. 

A father of a little Brahmin girl sent invitations to 
the headmaster and assistants in the West G-ate 'school to 
be present at a ceremony where ear-rings were put on to 
bis small son, ten months old. The warm hearty welconie 
was a surprise to the Christian teachers. They were asked 
many questions about mission work and were able to make 
clear a good many misunderstandings- One girl from 
South Gate when taken to worship the idol, Meenatchi, 
stood right up in the temple, quoted some verses from the 
Bible, and refused, but her parents compelled her to do so. 
It is encouraging to find that some of the old girls who 
have had to leave the schools still pray regularly in pri¬ 
vate. So the leavening process goes on and these schools 
prove to be wonderful opportunities for disseminating the 
Word of God.’^ 


Xodaikaual School 

Dr. A. S. Wilson, who became Principal of Highclerc 
School for missionary children at the beginning of 1913, 
writes of the year's work :— 

Nov. 24, the school completed its eleventh year of 
successful work. Prom a very small beginning as a labor 
of love on the part of Mrs. Eddy, it has grown and flour- 
isbed till it now occupies extensivn and valuable property 
and six missions co-operate in its support. With the close 
of last year Miss 0. H. Brooks retired from the staff after 
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5 years of devoted service. Dr. and Mrs. Wilson with 
Miss Powers, have formed the teaching staff with Miss 
Spence in charge of the music as usual until her furlough 
in April, when her duties were assumed by Miss Pogson of 
Kodaikanal. Miss TJre has continued in charge of the 
housekeeping department. With the opening of the year, 
the school was graded throughout according to the stand¬ 
ard of the curriculum of the state of Illinois,—a step, we 
believe, in the direction of greater efficiency. Good work 
has been done and satisfactory progress made by all the 
classes. In May, the gymnasium was completed and 
opened. It is a most useful addition to the schools equip¬ 
ment. It not only provides a splendid drill hall for the 
classes in physical culture, but is the best place in Kodai¬ 
kanal for public gatherings. 

During July and August, three cases of enteric among 
the children added much to the anxieties of the Principal 
and staff. We are thankful that all made good recoveries. 
All of the children were immediately inoculated. The 
source of infection was not positively identified but seemed 
to be in no way connected with tlie food or water supply 
of the school. 

“ The expenses of the school have been heavy. It is 
the first time a member of the staff has been on furlough 
pay, and the large outlay for travel last year made it neces¬ 
sary to start the year wth a deficit. iMuch is needed in 
equipment and furnishings of all kinds but more than all, 
endowment is needed. The .1f2,500 endowment, which the 
school has at the end of ten years, is not enough. Strong 
efforts should be made to raise a substantial fund immedi¬ 
ately,’’ 
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The Madura ^me Missionary Society 

The Secretary, Rev. V- Santiago, reports;— 

is now 60 years since the society was founded. 
That is, 18 years after the American Madura Mission began 
its work in Madura, this society was organized. Thus, it will 
be seen that the early missionaries of the M adura Mission 
instilled their missionary spirit and fostered it in the minds 
x)f the Indian Christians, for the evangelising and Chris¬ 
tianizing of their own native land. Praise G-od that the In¬ 
dian Christians rose to their responsibility and made plans 
for saving their non-Christian brethren. For the last 
sixty years, the work of the society has been carried on 
with undaunted enthusiasm, vigor and earnestness. 'I’he 
society has been instrumental in bringing Christ and His 
love to thousands of souls in this District. The members 
of the society have always heartily and generously res¬ 
ponded to the appeals made for funds, although most of 
them are very poor. Over §25,000 has been expended by 
•the society during the last generation and millions of tracts 
and handbills have been freely distributed. 

It is very encouraging that the Konganadu Mission, 
-established by the society in the Jubilee year, has been a 
great success. Konganadu is a country of if ongans, whose 
very name indicates that they are ignorant people. ^ Kon- 
gan’ means an ignorant man, void of ordinary common 
.sense. Very few among them know how to read and write. 
Recently the Government has opened a few schools there. 

“ There are now twelve workers in the Konganadu 
-field and Christians are found in 7 villages. The total 
number of Christians in Konganadu is 150. The society 
has opened 5 schools in which there are nearly 200 chil¬ 
dren receiving Christian education. Some of the Chris¬ 
tian children in Konganadu have been sent up to the 
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boarding schools. It is gratifying to note that some of 
our churches have undertaken the support of these chil¬ 
dren. The Indian Christians of the Madura Mission feel 
more than ever before that it is their great privilege and 
duty to present Christ to their own countrymen and to 
contribute liberally to the advancement of this blessed work. 
This growing missionary spirit among our Christians fore¬ 
tell a bright future for the Indian Church and the speedy 
advent of the Kingdom of God in this great land of 
ours/* 


American Mission Hospital for 
Women and Children 

Dr Parker, iu charge of the medical work for women 
and children, ni'ikes this statement concerning the year;— 


In-patients 

593 

Out-patients 

... 11,473 

Europeans and Eurasians 

114 

Mohammedans 

1,508 

Hindus 

6,781 

Indian Christians 

... 3,290 

Operations 

854 

Maternity cases 

131 

Prescriptions written ... 

... 34,762 

Outside visits 

451 

Dr. Katherine Scott, who 

came here expecting to 


spend a year only, kindly prolonged her stay almost a 
second year, leaving us for America in August. Her ser¬ 
vices wore greatly valued and we trust that the tiesbetween 
her and India are so strong that they will dri^w her back 
again. Dr. Cordelia MacNaughtou—recently appointed to 
the Mission, reached Madura in the latter part of July. 
In November, Dr. MacNaughtou went to the new langu- 

6 
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age scliool in Bangalore for six months study of Tamil. 
At the same time Mrs, Holton came in from Melur to give 
the hospital the benefit of her training as nurse. She has 
presided over the surgical dressings in the dispensary and 
cared for the European patients in the bungalow. It is 
essential to their comfort that some one besides the doctor 
should be here, 

“ As the Bible-woman who formerly taught the 
patients left last year on account of ill health, the hospital 
was for sometime without a regular teacher, the nurses taking 
turns in supplying her place ; but now we have secured two 
women trained in the Bible School and having experience 
in village work. Various patients have shown interest in 
their teaching. One has been sent by her family to another 
^ity to prevent her from becoming a Christian, 

At the close of the year the compounders are five 
in number and the nurses ten, some of them quite new to 
their work. We try to train them, but limitations of time 
and strength keep many of our plans from becoming 
accomplished facts. But the women get to be very help¬ 
ful. Much of the time, from one to three nurses will be 
away caring for outside cases and proud indeed they are 
when they bring back the money they have earned for the 
hospital. One left this year to work in another mission 
and the doctor there speaks highly of her services. We 
shall be glad when a trained nurse from Home comes 
out to help give them a more thorough course of study. 

'^The District Board has for the first time given us a 
grant of $165. We wish to express our thanks for this and 
for the continuation of the Municipal and Sivaganga 
Makimai grants. These with the fees meet about half the 
expenses this yeai\ Three beds and one cot have been 
supported by friends. Others have helped us in buying 
instruments and furnishings. A special gift is the beau- 
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tiful sterilizer just arrived. To all these friends we are 
grateful. 

The year has been uneventful in the Birds’ JS^est. 
The children have grown in stature and in knowledge and 
(we hope) in grace. 

At different times small-pox and cholera emphasized 
the narrowness of our hospital quarters. Foitunately 
there was no panic among the patients, but there was much 
anxiety felt by those responsible for their welfare. We 
look forward hopefully to the larger, better equipped hos¬ 
pital of our dreams and trust that it may some time become 
a realit}'.’^ 

Home for Lepers 

An enterprise lately begun under the supervision of 
Dr. Parher, is a home for lepers, situated in Manamadura. 
The committee in charge of this work subrnit their report 
as follows:— 

the year 1909, permission was given to Dr. Parker 
to open work for lepers, provided that it be done without 
expenditure of Mission funds. Thereupon steps were taken 
to secure a suitable site, and after many failures a very 
desirable site containing 21 acres, was secured in March 
1911, in a village one mile from Manamadura mission com¬ 
pound. 

'^On this site a large well has been dug and a build¬ 
ing of eight rooms designed for two patients each erected. 

This building was completed in July 19J 3 and in 
September, the first patient arrived in Manamadura. 
About the 20th of the same month, the work was started in 
the new buildings. Since then ten patients have occupied 
the building, and two untainted children have been cared 
for in the Mission Boarding “School. Of the patients, all 
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but two have been Christians^ and of the Christians all 
but one have been Protestants. Two are women, six men, 
two children under 14 years of age. 

" The year closed with seven patients in the home. 
One died suddenly in November and two have temporarily 
left the institution. 

*^The total cost to date has been as follows 

Site, buildings, well, etc. ... f824.00 

Maintenance since the opening ... §101 00 

Total... §926,00 

"With the exception of about §17.00, this has been 
received from the Mission to Lepers in India and the East. 
This Mission has expressed its willingness to take full finan¬ 
cial charge, since the Madura Mission has appointed a 
committee on Work for Lepers. 

" Mr. W H. P. Anderson of Bombay,, the Mission to 
Lepers’ Secretary for India, visited the Home recently 
when he expressed his approval of the start that had been 
made and offered many helpful suggestions. 

" Among other things he advised the construction of 
more buildings and intimated that we might plan, in a 
tentative manner for an institution of about 200 patients. 
Following out his suggestions, the committee on Work for 
Lepers have in hand plans for two additional wards which 
will accommodate together, 49 patients. As soon as these 
are full it is proposed to increase the accommodation again, 
and, as demand arises construct a dispensary building, 
church and other necessary buildings. 

"Patients are received into the institution free of 
charge and are supplied with food, clothing, medicine and 
other necessary things at the cost of the institution.” 




HOME FOB. LEPERS, MANAMADUBA 
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Conclusion 

In conclasion, it remains to take a parting survey of 
what has been done in 1913, before entering upon the 
active work of the new year. A comparison of the results 
of this year with 1912, as disclosed by statistics, reveals 
a gain in church-membership slightly larger than that 
of the year before* There appears to have been more 
attention given to itineracies this year than last, and the 
work of the Bible-women also seems to have been more 
effective. In elementary school work, there is an appa¬ 
rent falling off due no doubt to the closing of some 
schools by the withdrawal of Government aid. On the 
other hand, the year has been a good one in Pasuihalai, 
Capron Hall, the College, and in the Village Boarding and 
Hindu Girls’ Schools. There has been a remarkable in¬ 
crease in the number of day scholars attending our Board¬ 
ing Schools, which would indicate in a measure the urgent 
demand of the people for elementary education. The object 
of our work is to lead Indians to become Christians; then 
to educate them and aid them, in a large variety of ways, 
to adorn their profession. The fulfilment of these aims of 
course involves much besides. In order to evangelize 
India, we must have a large number of pastors and other 
Indian Christian workers. It takes time for these men to 
prepare for their work and it requires the services of some 
of our most experienced men -and women to help direct 
their education. Considering the missionary force now on 
the field, one would say that our numbers are inadequate 
to our opportunities. The whole district is in a state of 
readiness for evangelism and would respond to such effort 
in a manner to surpass onr most sanguine expectations. 
What we need, on the one hand, is a more childlike 
faith and confidence in God; on the other, substantial 
additions to our ranks. There are large tracts of territory 
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that we cannot work,intensively at the present time fop 
lack of men. If four or five families could be appointed 
to the Mission in the years 1914 and 19K), it would vastly 
enhance our efficiency. At the same tiraOj we are in need 
of funds for buildings and for toning up villages where 
Christian living has deteriorated through absence of pro¬ 
per supervision. Then, there is almost no limit to the 
amount of time and money that could profitably be expend¬ 
ed for our schools and the outlay wctuld be abundantly 
justified by the results. For the conversion of Hindus 
and Mohammedans, upright Christian conduct on the part 
of our people is likely to exert greater influence than 
almost anything else. We earnestly crave God’s direction 
in the year before us and the support of our friends at 
home in both gifts and prayer for the coming of Christ’s 
Kingdom in India. 
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The Missionaries’ Work and Addresses 
for the year 1914 


KB .—The general address for all except those residing 
iQ Aruppukottai, Kamuthi, Manamadura, and Bangalore, is 
''Madura District, South India/^ The address for those 
resident in the three first named stations above, is Ramnad 
District, South India/^ For those residing in Bangalore, 
add South India/^ The name of the District should 
always be added to the name of the town given as residence. 


Name 

1 Work 

1 

1 

Residence 

Eev. J. J. Banninga, m.a,,.. 
Mrs. Banninga 

Chairman, Central 
Circle. Princi¬ 
pal, Theological 
Seminary. 

Pasumalai. 

Hev. J. S. Chandler, m.a. ... 
Mrs Chandler, b.a. 

Mission Secretary, 
Tamil Lexicon, 
Central Circle. 

Madura. 

Miss G. E. Chandler 

f 

1 

City Hindu Girls^ 
Schools, Kinder¬ 
garten. 

Madura. 

Miss Z. Curtiss, b.a. ...j 

Capron Hall School 

Madura. 

Rev. W, P, Ehvood, m a. ...| 
Mrs. Ehvood 

North Circle. 

Palani. 

M. Flint, Esq , b.sc., m.a 
Mrs. Flint, b.a. 

American College. 

Madura. 

Rev, H. C, Hazeii, m.a. ... 

Bast Circle. 

Manamadu- 

ra» 



{Continued ) 


Nauk 

Work 

Residence 

Rev. D. S. Herrick, M,A. 
Mrs. Herrick, b.a. 

United Theologi¬ 
cal College. 

Bangalore, 

.South 

India. 

Rev. B. P. Holfcon, m.a. 

Mrs. Holton 

Central Circle. 

Tirumansa* 

lam. 

Eev. F. E. Jeffery, m a. ... 
Mrs. Jeffery, B.sc. 

Chairman, South 
Circle. 

Ajuppiikot- 
tai, Ram- 
nad Dis¬ 
trict. 

Miss G. M. Jones, b.a. 

Capron Hall School 

Madura. 

J, H. Lawson, Esq., b a. ... 
Mrs Lawson, b.a. 

Manual Training 
Institution, Le¬ 
nox Press. 

Pasumalai. 

Miss C. I. MacNangliton, 

M.D. 

Woman’s Hospital. 

Madura. 

Rev. B. V Matkews, b.a., 

LL B. 

Mrs. Mathews 

Chairman, West 
Circle. 

Battalagun- 

du. 

Rev. J. X. Miller, m.a. 

Mrs. Miller 

Principal, Pasuma- 
lai High and 
Training School. 

Pasumalai. 

Miss M. T. Noyes, b.a. 

Principal, Capron 
Hall, School. 

Madura. 

Miss H E. Parker, m.d. ... 

Woman’s Hospital. 

Madura. 

Rev. J. C. Perkins, m.a. ... 
Mrs. Perkins 

Chairman, North 
Circle. 

Dindigul. 
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{Continued.) 


Name 

WOEK 

Residence 

Ker. L. C. I’owers, b.a. ... 

South Circle. 

Kamuthi, 

Eamnad 

District. 

Miss C. S. Quickenden 

Lucy Perry Noble 
Bible School. 

Madura. 

Miss M. M. Root 

Central Circle, 
Village Bible 

Women. 

Madura. 

Rev, A. J* Saunders, m.a,, 

B D. 

Mrs, Saunders 

American College. 

Madura. 

Miss E. M. Swift 

Principal, Lucy 

Perry Noble 
Bible School. 

Madura. 

Rev. F. Van Allen, m.d. ... 

Albert Victor 
Hospital. 

Madura. 

Rev. C. S. Vaughan 

Chairman, District 
Conference, 
Chairman, East 
Circle. 

Manamadu- 
ra, Ram- 
nad Dis¬ 
trict. 

Rev. W W. Wallace, m.a. . 
Mrs. Wallace 

American College, 
Treasurer, Mis¬ 
sion and District 
Conference. 

Madura. 

Kev. W, M. Zumbro, m a. ... 
Mrs. Zumbro 

President, Ameri- . 
can College. 

Madura. 
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Missionaries on Furlougli during 1914 


A^d^ess:—Care of A.B.C.F.M., 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.^V. 

Rev. J. P. Jones, d.d. 

Mrs. Jones. 

J. W. Stanley, Esq., b.a. 

Rev. J. E. Tracy, n.n, 

Mrs. Tracy. 

Mrs. Vauglian. 



TABLES 

No. I.— Agency, 1913 


* CoTViitod in Sontti Circle. 


Vliyaicinn. 


II Coiiiiteci in Cnpvon Llall fciolioola. 







Missionaries 






Indian Agency 


Name of Cieclb 

OB Djspartmbnt 

Work begun 

Population 

Ordained 

Wives 

□ 

II 

S'"' 

d 

0 

f Physicians 1 

X (Women) f 

\ Other Lady 
) ^ w"orkers. | 


Ordained 

Catechists 

Evangelists 

Bible Women 

Masters 

Mistresses 

ta 

•4J 

a 

o 

bo 

<3 

.2 

o 

"o 

H 

District Conference Work. 
North Circle 

18.36 

665,000 

2 

2 




4 

.3 

24 

1 

9 

i" 

43' 28 


113 

West Circle . 

1839 

470,000 

2 

2 




4 

S 

17 

2 

10 

6.’> 

35 


137 

Central Circle . 

1834 

483,000 

2 

2 


... 


4 

5 

10 

1 

8 

66 

38 


118 

South Circle 

1839 

330,000 

720,000 

2 

1 




3 

8 

.37 

. . . 


27 

45 

1 

118 

East Circle 

1836 

3 

1 




4 

3 

26 

1 

ib 

30 

19 


89 

H. M* S. Konganadu Mis’n. 

1806 

16,000 

... 

... 






2 

2 

3 

4 

1 


12 

Departments. 

American College, Madura 

laSl 


3 

4 

2 



9 





34 

1 


35 

Capron Hall School 

1894 

... 





4 

4 

... 




7 

16 

*i 

23 

Hindu Girls* School “ 

1869 


... 

... 



Ml 


... 




4 

16 


20 

High School, PasuTualai 

1876 


1 

2 

i 


4 

• ft« 




37 

6 

1 

! 44 

Theological Seminary ‘ ‘ 

1892 


1 

1 

... 



2 

1 




2 



.3 

Women's work, Aruppukottai 

1907 


... 

1* 




... 

• ft 4 



17 

2 

7 

... 

26 

Do. Madura Town. 

1867 



... 



i 

1 




12 


3 


15 

Do. Do. Villages 

1890 


... 


... 


1 

1 



.1 

18 




19 

Mission Medical work, Madura 

1849 


... 

... 

Ilf 



1 

ft ft « 

1 





19 

20 

Women’s Do. Do. 

1887 



.. - 


2 

... 

2* 

... 



*2 



16 

18 

lUnited Theological College 

1911 


1 

1 

... 


... 

2 




... 

... 




On furlough ... 




2 

1 


1 

4 







... 


1 Total for 1913 . 


2.573,000 

17 

18 

6 

2 

7 

49 

28 

117 

8 

89 

316 

214 

38 

810 

1 Total for 1912 . 


2573,000 


16 

1 

*2 

7 

4.5 

27 

131 

0 

1)0 

300 

204 

34 

79S~I 


: y iiot ordnitiod. 



































Bnst West Name op COUIJCIl 


1 *^ 


OHCnCMES 

e 

03 

- § 

sk’S i 

Congregations 

Hen 

Women 

Children 

-- 

Total 

U 

0 

1 

CS 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Average Sabbath Atte 
dance 

Mcu able to read j 

Women able to read j 

Children able tn read j 

Cb arches and Prayer 
Houses 

^ 7l 

For Churcb and 
gregatiou Exi^nsesjl 

^ 1 
3 

M 

^ a 

"a 1 

■a 

M 

S3 

w J5 

ts* 

.2 \ 
"S 1 

'B 

0 

3 

0 1 

H 1 

% 

8 

0 

y 

1 

TT 

pi 

1 

Dindigul East. 

10 

10 

198 

203 

394 

79.6 

15 

SS 

7 

6 

307 

in 

20 

69 

8 

• 406 

45 

29 

480 

18,8 

668 

Co. West. 

20 

25 

264 

307 

65H 

1127 

8 

20 

14 

6 

536 

1.09 

27 


13 

329 

28 

53 

410 

.879 

789 

Do. Station. 

0 

5 

ICO 

189 

878 

722 

3 

20 

13 

4 

884 

110 

84 

171 

t> 

680 


101 

82* 

712 

1683 

Palani . 

1 !) 

14 

174 

186 

318 

673 

-4 

11 

23 

4 

.864 

no 

58 

60 

12 

860 

38 

68 

456 

159 

61.5 

Eodailcanal. 

ii 

4 

188 

125 

278 

636 

20 

23 

18 

1 

860 

118 

73 

lOl 

4 

050 


72 

1022 

36 

1057 

Eoteimedu . 

0 

7 

104 

129 

19.8 

426 

-64 

11 

8 

8 

23!) 

41 

20 


4 

418 


30 

448 

80 

528 

Andipatti. 

19 

0 

187 

208 

240 

635 

-46 

22 

20 


250 

87 

80 

72 

8 

407 

i86 

81 

674 

100 

774 

EomSoi. 

11 

11 

208 

214 

328 

7c0 

-2.6 

39 

18 

10 

404 

107 

89 

(li) 

9 

711 

186 

96 

09.S 

142 

1185 

Kovilapurnm. 

10 

7 

216 

231 

424 

871 

91 

36 

20 

8 

205 

140 

25 

128 

6 

868 

165 

156 

1180 

161 

1350 

Bodlnaikannr. 

11 

8 

i:n 

154 

384 

660 

.S3 

!> 

1 

7 

216 

79 

20 

114 

7 

421 

20 

65 

406 

87 

583 

Kambam . 

0 

8 

256 

8811 

562 

1151 

64 

41 

25 

18 

660 

102 

25 

184 

6 

680 

100 

80 

810 

65 

87.6 

Battaiaguadu. 

25 

l;j 

188 

116 

277 

526 

-33 

15 

.5 

3 

407 

00 

45 

107 

11 

718 

18 

162 

898 

910 

1808 

Chaadlerpuram. 

o 

8 

55 

Cl 

45 

l6l 

-10 

3 

6 

1 

60 

62 

30 

20 

1 

160 

12 

11 

178 

14 

187 

Pommanpatti . 

:■} 

2 

38 

44 

92 

174 

18 

4 

8 

2 

75 

24 

6 

2(> 

1 

28 

15 

12 

,10 

9 

64 

Ammapatti .. 

4 

8 

52 

60 

108 

220 

-28 

6 

4 

1 

120 

32 

18 

88 

.S 

120 

10 

44 

174 

64 

228 

Silkvarpatti. 

7 

4 

48 

62 

82 

182 

-28 

4 

3 

3 

100 

38 

28 

39 

5 

100 

10 

40 

160 

90 

240 

Pasunialai. 

11 

7 

290 

118 

484 

842 

14 

7 

2 

8 

680 

272 

87 

385 

8 

1112 


400 

1612 

182 

1644 

Tirumangalam . 

56 

46 

668 

480 

818 

1865 

50 

63 

40 

17 

1256 

1B6 

136 

345 

80 

1053 

*225 

102 

1380 

960 

2330 

East Gate Church.... 

17 

6 

198 

285 

377 

705 

9 

13 

10 

6 

021 

183 

2(»8 

137 

6 

902 

300 

210 

1412 

287 

1640 

North C’n Church.,,. 

22 

8 

144 

81.5 

330 

780 

18 

1 

10 

5 

620 

100 

232 

160 

11 

700 

260 

66 

1015 

806 

1820 

South Gate Church.... 

16 

0 

91 

88 

114 

301 

12 

4 

6 

4 

221 

6.5 

85 

87 

6 

584 

776 

13 

1372 

329 

1701 

West Gate Church.... 

2 

2 

101 

180 

116 

347 

6 

6 

4 

3 

150 

70 

77 

64 

2 

422 

16 

209 

64G 

X68 

804 

Aruppukottal. 

18 

11 

801 

299 

665 

1165 

20 

84 

11 

ll 

706 

146 

94 

258 

11 

1155 


15 

1170 

904 

2074 

Kaxnutbl . 

82 

18 

410 

885 

601 

1896 

*2.S2 

48 

20 

6 

-662 

107 

49 

107 

20 

674 

'iso 

21 

82.5 

122 

! 947 

Karisakulam ... 

8 

6 

146 

146 

240 

640 

18 

10 

12 

11 

20S 

88 

27 

42 

6 

488 

21 

13 

472 

113 

1 686 

TVfphftpkj'pRrn . . 

\ & 

6 

97 

98 

173 

868 

-10 

4 

3 

2 

I«T 

75 

22 

37 

4 

436 


6 

442 

64 

, 606 

Mnkkur.. 





» 

-689 








. . 







Mandapasalai . 

‘27 

*i2 

867 

861 

586 

1818 

81 

37 

*9 

*8 

786 

in 

68 

88 

18 

'739 

*381 

*’l8 

*1*188 

! **94 

i i282 

Mundudalpu . 

8 

8 

146 

144 

180 

469 

4 

15 

7 

2 

270 

96 

26 

64 

6 

606 

. . 

25 

681 

1 21 

662 

Paralecbi .. 

7 

2 

106 

109 

161 

866 

44 

11 

4 

4 

170 

64 

45 

42 

6 

SI 

15 

1 8 

Oil 

1 2( 

1 119 

Sevalpatti.. 

24 

16 

270 

> 208 

679 

1 1151 

•198 

40 

I 7 

0 

61« 

127 

45 

161 

18 

708 

161 

1.1 

884 

. 18S 

t 1017 

Mauamadura . 

86 

.84 

276 

! 279 

604 

1060 

84 

89 

21 

3 

5011 

1 72 

! 86 

7}] 

> 11 

508 

175 

; 6(1 

1 74J 

[ 46( 

) 1203 

Melnr.. • 

81 

21 

108 

80 

111 

204 

-84 

4 

7 

1 

28(i 

1 9(1 

1 68 

68 

1 12 

I 660 


4( 

I 60( 

\ 60t 

I 1109 

Tirupuyanam,. 

20 

20 

165 

169 

261 

685 

1.6 

- 19 

:i 

1 

288 

6(j 

1 27 

21 

« 

t 246 


u 

i 261! 

t 18/ 

i 398 

Sctbur .. 

36 

36 

174 

172 

266 

; 612 

104 

1 11 

(i 


208 

1 26 

' 14 

1C 

► 2 

t 86 



i \y 

1 / 

) 96 

Konganadu Mii-slon.... 

7 

6 

88 

1 86 

70 

> 168 

li! 

t 7 

(1 


82 

14 

1 h 

1 12 

! 4 

. 6C 



(it 

) 9( 

) 1.60 

Educational J^epta . 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

»• 




•• 



** 

•' 

.. 


•• 


•• 

36,17t 

i 86,176 

Total for 1018,, 

677 

406 

634‘J 

' 65.58 

11087 

28,98- 

f 28( 

) 659 

1 376 

1 17C 

' 18,122 

18486 

il84£ 

18428 

; 28( 

1 18,306 

i 8,281 

1 2,SQi 

\ 23.89] 

1 44,13: 

r 68,031 

T'ofnI fnr 1019 


_A‘>8 

. 61 

! 

nifto 


ri;;; 

1 610 

1 885 

li! 

MU 

Ifflf 

m 



( 1B.79»= 

9 .O 8 ' 

1 8 13/ 

)l 21 OWll 88 85 

1 59 874 


































ErbI West Name of Council 




Ohcuches 


Pastors 


Present 

Membership 

Children baptized this year 

Total Nomber of Baptized 
Persons* 

AoDITlONa 

LOS8E8 

Gain or Loss 

Gain or Loss by Circle 

Present Membership Do. 

Sabbath Schools 

Sabbath School Attendance 

C. E. Societies 

Y, P. 6. C. B, Members 

By Profession 

2 

m 

Total 

Dismissed 

1 

8 

*S 

a 

1 

SI 

struck from Records 

Deaths 

Total 

Date cf Ordinatioi 

Male 

Female 

Total 

fl 

•S 

Is? 

*.3 a 
1" 

From Romanism 

From Hindnism 

Total by Profes¬ 
sion 1913 

, A. David. 

Iftll 

18:5 

1.55 

a:l8 

22 

785 

10 



10 

10 

20 



6 

6 

11 

0 



8 

208 

12 

246 

G. Joseph . 

Iftlb' 

177 

162 

8:49 

60 

653 

14 

2 

48 

6 4 

2 

66 

1 

2 

17 

6 

26 

40 



15 

250 

n 

258 

P. Addison Hull. 

1905 

125 

12ft 

2 54 

16 

706 

12 



12 

12 

24 

12 



4 

16 

8 

* 53 

1102 

7 

385 

7 

859 



84 

87 

171 

10 

875 

a 




8 

11 

6 


3 

6 

15 

-4 



10 

322 

13 

891 

S, Vefcharna likam.. 

1890 

Ml 

127 

258 

25 

535 

8 


2 

10 


10 




7 

7 

3 



4 

110 

4 

280 

A. Masilainonf .... 

1908 

81 

loa 

184 

6 

426 

10 



10 

19 

29 

19 

i 

3 

3 

26 

3 

1 


7 

168 

7 

278 

S, A. Devasigayam. 

1918 

1-34 

ia8 

262 

17 

559 

u 


8 

16 

3 

19 

1 

19 

4 

5 

29 

-10 

1 


15 

375 

12 

473 

R, Nallatainby .... 

188:1 

116 

108 

224 

42 

463 

10 

2 

16 

28 

8 

36 

3 


11 

ti 

20 

16 

1 


9 

440 

9 

502 

It. C, Selvnnayagam 

1910 

ni 

199 

•250 

68 

73:3 

30 

7 

3 

40 

1 

4L 


2 

1 

2 

5 

36 



7 

216 

9 

321 



100 

119 

219 

10 

668 

5 


2 

7 

12 

19 



1 


1 

18 

1 


6 

146 

6 

87 

S. Isaac . 

1873 

i:D 

1-58 

289 

41 

770 

21 


8 

29 

1 

30 

3 

3 

4 

4 

14 

16 

> 77 

2242 

7 

250 

8 

298 

V. Santiago .... 

1908 

1-32 

120 

242 

10 

367 

3 

,, 


3 

9 

12 

6 


4 

2 

12 




6 

227 

6 

224 



•26 

24 

60 

8 

115 

,, 


5 

5 


5 

1 

2 

.. 

3 

6 

-1 



1 

48 

1 

75 



4:5 

49 

86 

1 

146 

,. 




2 

2 



,. 

5 

5 

-3 



1 

15 

I 

46 



47 

5:1 

100 

6 

200 

8 

4 


i'2 

I 

13 

7 


,, 

3 

10 

3 



3 

90 

8 

70 

A. Pichaimuthu ... 

1881 

:?6 

42 

78 

6 

160 

1 

8 

i 

5 

4 

9 

0 

., 

,, 

4 

13 

-4 



4 

140 

4 

100 


1908 

ail 

97 

•408 

10 

775 

10 

2 

4 

16 

20 

36 

13 

.. 

4 

1 

18 

18 



9 

504 

9 

347 

P. Thomas ....... 

1897 

ai5 

240 

5.>> 

21 

1115 

6 

2 

20 

28 

a 

a;i 


2 


6 

8 

25 

1 


31 

1116 

25 

896 

Y. S. Taylor. 

im 

in 

227 

361 

24 

658 

4 

3 

3 

10 

19 

2!$ 

18 

,, 


8 

26 

3 


2043 

8 

4*20 

5 

310 

Thangara Gabriel.. 

1904 

84 

800 

884 

6 

610 

28 


2 

30 

17 

47 

26 



8 

34 

13 


14 

610 

13 

500 

M. S. Nallataniby .. 

1895 

61 

71 

185 

12 

265 

4 

i 

4 

9 

7 

16 

5 


,. 

4 

9 

7 



14 

882 

3 

58 

Jas. Bowlund. 

1890 

85 

115 

200 

5 

347 

10 

1 


11 

7 

18 

4 



2 

6 

12 

) 


2 

150 

2 

30 

Samuel Joseph .... 

1905 

186 

198 

884 

26 

897 

12 


‘22 

31 

1 

35 

7 


7 

3 

17 

18 



15 

76.5 

20 

768 

Y. J. Taylor. 

1894 

230 

170 

390 

47 

662 

27 

2 

55 

84 

78 

16*2 

22 

.5 


2 

29 

13a 

1 


15 

379 

a 

265 

S.Gnanamuthu.... 

1911 

96 

78 

174 

6 

H27 

10 


4 

14 

3 

17 

3 

2 

3 

1 

9 

8 

j 


6 

132 

4 

187 

N, Gnaruvsignmoal 

1905 

• 47 

41 

88 

3 

254 



.. 





.. 

4 

4 

8 

-8 



4 

82 

4 

53 










.. 




183 




183 

-1831 

) 126 

CO 



, .1 

., 

R. Daniel.. 

190!) 

186 

146 

3:V.> 

29 

595 

‘i:*i 


4 

•27 

4 

31 

12 



4 

16 

15 

1 


1*J 

275 

10 

197 

A. Gnanamutha .. 

1894 

76 

59 

135 

J) 

155 

-2 


18 

15 

7 

22 

11 

4 


2 

17 

1 

0 

\ 


4 

117 

4 

1 95 



56 

62 

118 

6 

•205 

6 


20 

26 

6 

32 

3 



1 


28 

1 


2i 

90 

3 

97 

G.P. V ethanayagam 

1890 

173 

155 

327 

45 

711 

21 


40 

64 

76 

140 

20 

8 


7 

30 

110 

1 


12 

537 

13 

.345 

P. Aslrvathani. 

1899 

140 

114 

254 

7 

512 

4 

,, 

5 

9 

2 

11 

8 



• • 

S 

3 

) 1 


0 

220 

15 

255 

M B.Tirithuvatliasau 

1896 

76 

75 

1.51 

10 

291 

5 

2 


7 


7 

2 



3 

5 

2 

L 10 

619 

15 

490 

14 

418 



100 

74 

174 

16 

•270 

6 

1 

.. 

7 


7 




• • 

• • 

7 

I 


135 

10 

128, 

■\if VToyn-pprin ... 

'l911 

18 

22 

40 


68 










2 


-2 



X 

20 

3 

25 




15:$ 











• -1 


• • 1 


6 

»0 

4 

80 


1 















1 

1 





670 

s 

021 

Total Pastors ‘26. 

1 















1 

1 


I 


/ 

f 

_ 

— I . 



AOUil 









a 


im 

m 

wm 





Uintiigul Bast • • • • 
Do. West,..., 
Do. Station.. 

Paianl . 

Kodaikanal. 

Kotelmedu . 

A.n(1ipiitti. 

[Combai .. 

Kovilapurani. 

Bodinaikanur .... 

Kainbam . 

Battala^andii .... 
Ghaudlorpuram. .. 
Pommanpatti .... 

A.mmupatti . 

Silkvarpatti. 

Pasamalai. 

Tirumangaiana .. 
East Gate Cburch 
North U’n Church 
South Gate Charob 
West Gate Church] 
Anippiikottai 
Kamnthi ... 
Karisaknlam 


18»7 

1871 

18:^8 

18(U 

mi 
18’>8 
18 oft 
18 .*. 6 
185*) 

1856 
187-2 
1878 
187fi 
1873 
1858 
18()8 
18:1ft 
18 7J 
IftOl 
1895 
186S 
188H 
1889 
1855 


Her, 


Mallankinaru ... 18551 

Mnkkur ..IftOSj 

[Mandapasalai ....1851 
iliindudaipii ....1894] 

Paralechi . 

Sevalpattl.18*w 

Maaamadura .... 18611 

[Melur .1848 

Tirupuvauam .... 18:18 

Sothur . Iftll' 

Kouganadu Mission 
‘lEdncational wepts. 








































^O. IV.- J^va7iffelii{f Meclivctl ctii-d Of /ter IVark^ i O 13 


NAME 



Itineracy 

Work of 
Bibee Wo.men 

Medical 

Work 

Book Distribution 

Number of Itineracies 

-4^ 

a 

O 

£ 

£ 

g 

d 

W 

% 

1 

P 

Total days labor of Indian 
Agents 

Separate villages visited 

s 

o 

W 

Persons on the Boll during 
1913 

Under Instruction at the 
end of year 

Hearers 

Hospitals & Dispensaries 

In-patients 

Out-patients 

Bibles sold and given 

Testaments do. do. 

Bible portions do. do. 

Tracts and Handbills 

School and other Books 

Amount realised for Scrip* 
tures and portions 

Amount realised for Tracts 
and Books 

Total of Receipts 1 

North Circle ... 

7 

36 

405 

330 

21,433 

185 

176 

14,028 




45 

29 

1470 

21975 

588 

68 

71 

129 

West Circle 

11 

61 

381 

376 

36,422 

290 

236 

19,243 




107 

60 

1)97 

18,912 

3,432 

176 

601 

677 

Central Circle ... 

12 

64 

1325 

340 

29,741 

308 

244 

13,263 




30 

28 

32S9 

12,150 

1,599 

102 

179 

281 

South Circle ... 

15 

83 

364 

288 

25,504 




i 


890 

216 

12 

790 

(5453 

775 

72 

131 

203 

East Circle 

6 

39 

432 

305 

16,591 

197 

210 

11,^3 




13 

31 

243 

8957 

540 

15 

56 

71 

Kongauadu Mission 

7 

27 

240 

120 

4,768 

16 

15 

2,430 






60 

2,600 

45 

3 

9 

12 

Madura Town B. W. 






888 

646 

9,150 




3 

] 

72 

1,600 

866 

12 

33 

45 

Do. Village B. W. 






1198 

984 

26,356 




4 

13 

50 

7,464 

893 

4 

27 

31 

Seminary Pasumalai ... 

6 

40 

776 

839 

26,834 







14 

33 

3941 

14,726 


64 

12 

76 

High School Do. 

1 

5 

116 

16 

3,456 




i 


2,^0 

75 


121 


r,832 

68 

1438 

1506 

Women’s work Arupukottai. 



... 


... 

647 

sob 

41,806 




4 

26 

67 

6,622 

1,075 

5 

14 

19 

Men’s Hospital Madura ... 








20.000 

1 

797 

20,699 



48 

6,000 


1 


1 

Women’s Hospital Do. ... 



... 

... 




12,066 

1 

593 

11,570 







••• 


Total for 1913 ... 

65 

355 

4038 

2109 

164,749 

3728 

3011 

169,985 

4 

1390 

36,019 

511 

223 

11348 

107369 

11,144 

6S0 

2471 

3051 

Total for 1912 ... 

52 

328 

3907 

2097 

113,833 

3841 

3118 

168,062 

8 

1193 

32,459 

265 

186 

6128 

116,081 

12.909 

623 

3628 

4151 














No. V ,—‘Educatimal Worhy 191S 


ISTaWE »F iOlBOLB 

i 

i; 

Special Institutions 

Boarding Schools 
Elementary 

Village Elementary 
Schools 

HINDO 

Girls* 

Schools 

Total of all Christian Students 

Grand Total of all Scholars 
on the Rolls 

1 United with Church in 1913 ] 

Fees from all Schools 

Teachers | 

Theological Students 

Normal Students 

College Department 

Secondary Department 

Elementary Department 

Total of Christian Stu¬ 
dents. 

Total of Students 

Schools 

M asters 

aa 

OQ 

n 

OQ 

s 

Day Scholars 

Boarders 

Total Christians 

Total Scholars on Bolls 

Schools 

Masters 

Mistresses 

Total Christians 

Total Scholars on Bolls 

'o 

o 

o 

Teachers 

No. of Christians 

Total Scholars on Bolls 

IN’ovtii Oircle ... ... 









3 

6 

6 

145 

9n 

127 

240 

30 

39 

12 

139 

1417 

4 

13 

10 

3C2 

276 

2019 


1433 

AVssfc Oirclo ... 









1 

2 

2 

22 

76 

73 

98 

63 

61 

31 

439 

2310 

2 

4 

7 

105 

619 

2513 

1 

1747 

Oontudl Circle ‘. ... 









1 

2 

2 

31 

66 

73 

97 

62 

64 

36 

233 

1941 

1 

1 

1 

35 

307 

2073 

... 

2111 

South. Cirole ... t.. 









1 

2 

4 

14 

142 

150 

1.56 

60 

25 

40 

423 

2270 

1 

1 

2 

29 

576 

2466 

10 

1471 

Eaat> Circle 









1 

1 

o 

12 

47 

69 

59 

20 

26 

9 

44 

759 

6 

10 

4 

193 

107 

1011 

... 

1109 

Am. (Ok>llege, . 

So 

««. 


201 

388 

154 

140 

748 





... 


... 


... 

... 

... 





... 

140 

743 

... 

19.912 

CaptKm HaU School * “ 

22 


:29 

«« • 

129 

171 

S23 

329 








... 

... 



... 


... 

... 


323 

329 

34 

47 54 

HinAu Girls*'Sh'ho<)i»‘^ 


... 

'H 












... 


... 




4 

20 

28 

478 

28 

478 


108 

Tr. . Sch. Basiiiaalai 

41 


t96 

» ■ 

339 

212 

461 

647 


... 






1 

1 

1 


43 

... 


... 

... 

461 

69o 

12 

11,402 

Theo. Reih*y:. ... 

2 

48 



*•. 

... 

48 

48 











... 



... 


... 

^8 

48 


... 

L. P.Mir. Bilile Sfchofel ... 
WoiMch^B work, Amip... 

3 

27 




... 

27 

27 


... 






;;; 





”2 

9 


263 

27 

27 

26.3 

... 


Konganadu M-ieiiiGm . ... 


... 

• ix 

.... 

... 




... 



... 

... 

... 


5 

4 

1 

28 

170 

... 




28 

170 


90 

Total i »f or '1913 ., 

lOS 

7S 

123 

291 

.'SoG 

.o27 

999 

1794 

7 

13 

17 

224 

426 

482 

660 

231 

210 

129 

1306 

8910 

19 

58 

62 

1465 

2839 

12,819 

57 

44,137 

j 

Total* for a:9IL2 

■ 1 ” 

f 

) 111 

r 

> lost 

r 

i 95:1 

1 1721 

t6 

1( 

170 

415 

412 

586 

239 

211 

125 

1144 

i 

8584 

IS 

67 

63 

1420j 

2594 

12,310 

58 

38,302 




































MAP OF 

§OyTH II NOB A & CEYLON 

5 MOWING 

field OCpj^.^JDcoB.y.L'ifeiEo/S.ed JJ|I^J)ED CHURCH 




















